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WHO LEADS? 


OR several weeks past a controversy has been pro- 
ceeding in our Correspondence columns on the subject 
of “Temporary Architectural Assistants.” It may seem 
strange that in war time we should have permitted our 
columns to remain open to a dispute between professions 
which has at times had the appearance of being heated. 
We might well be told that, in such times as these harmony 
between all sections of the community is of prime im- 
portance, and we should have little to say against such 
a view. 

A few conclusions may well be drawn on the subject. 
With a people having the rather bewildering temperament 
of the British, the appearance of heat in the correspondence 
columns of a newspaper or a technical journal rarely means 
animus. We can well imagine, in fact, any two of the 
opponents who seem to have been at each other’s throats, 
sharing a morning coffee and discussing with humour the 
hard things each has said to the other. So, we need 
hardly add, we have no fear for the unity of the war effort 
from the lively debate which has taken place. 

But there is a serious element behind it, for it does call 
to question the status of the professions engaged, and we 
feel that we ought to be clear in our minds upon the matter, 
because it will depend upon the successful use of the pro- 
fessions whether the country gets the best out of the great 
opportunities which are already appearing above thé 
horizon ef war. . “ What’s in a name?” is not quite so 
easy’ a question to answer as many imagine, for names 
are things we attach to ideas to give them coherent shape. 

Christcpher Wren, by his own achievements, earned the 
right to call himself both architect and engineer, but it is 
doubtful whether he would have asked to be called more 
than architect, and certain that we think of him only as 
the latter. Architecture does, in fact, mean such a balance 
between art and exact science that every architect worthy 
of the name must have something of the civil engineer in 
his make-up. He cau express himself only by building, 
and has done little to satisfy himself so long as his work is 
confined to paper. That is really the thing which people 
cutside the profession fail to realise, and it is why an archi- 
tect feels that-his function is not understood when his jcb, 
by its designation, implies that he is an architectural 
draughtsman. He fears the prospect of a world in re- 
construction in which the trained architect will draw 
and the trained engineer will build, and, for that very 
reason, considers it is important that the terms “ archi- 
tectural assistant” and “ assistant architect ” should not 
be used as synonymous. 

We entirely agree with this point of view, not because we 
regard the civil engineer as an inferior being, be it under- 
stood, but because we feel that the civil engineer will fit 
into the scheme far more usefully when the functions of 


himself and of the architect have been fully appraised. We | 


believe that it is at least as bad for the engineer as for the 
architect for the former to be given titular control over 
men practising in work for which they have had more 


- worth while. 


specialist training than their principals. Building is 
much more than an exact science, and gains in quality 
by the application of that instinctive structural sense 
which architectural training develops. It is true that 
occasions arise, and frequently arise, in the complications 
which modern methods have imposed upon buildings of 
great size, when the arithmetic of structure gets beyond 
the physical capacity of the architect, and tha; the aid of 
the civil engineer is then gratefully sought to fill the 
technical gap. Sometimes, even, the occasion arises 
when much more than this formal routine is needed of the 
civil engineer, and his part becomes imaginative and 
creative, up to a point when the roles are actually reversed, 
with the engineer leading the way to realisation and the 
architect helping to express his effort in true and un- 
affected terms. But in the vast majority of cases where 
building is involved, it is the architect who must plan 
the structure in its three dimensions, determine its form 
and manner of building, and control the many and diverse 
interests called into being by the process of building. 


What, then, are we to ask of society in respect of the 
architect, and what of the architect in respect of society ? 
Let us deal with the latter question first. The architect 
owes it to society and to himself to be master of his job. 
If he is to be accorded an honourable title, implying that 
he is the natural leader of the campaign for reconstruction, 
he must be imbued with the spirit of building in its most 
complete sense. With “ Planning” on the tip of every 
tongue, he must be sure that he does not spend all his 
energies upon sheets of paper. He must not degenerate 
into a mere organiser of other people’s talents, but must 
put himself into every building project he undertakes. In 
a word, he must be competent. 


As to society at large, this democracy of ours, among 
many other measures, designed by the people for the 
people, has enacted tliat, for the future, no ‘untrained man 


shall call himself “ architect.” The country has decided 
that this is to be so, and no argument upon the point is 
The material point of this enactment was 
not the makirg of a closed profession, but a recording of 
the fact that in the ear of an Englishman the word 
“ architect ” implies the man who creates building, and 
that a measure which ensured that that name shall not be 
earned by other means than by good training, and the 
successful results emanating from it, must have a beneficial 
effect upon the future standard of architecture. 


There thus seems, to our mind, no question but that all 
those who have, been recorded in the Statutory Register 
of Architects should be officially designated “ Architects ” 
or “ Assistant Architects” whenever engaged upon work 
of a building nature, whether or not in departments over 
which an engineer rules. In this country we do not pass 
Acts of Parliament for the fun of the thing, but because we 
believe them to be instruments for the public good ; and 
this particular Act is no exception to the rule. 
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NOTES anp NEWS 


New Planning Ministry. 

Amone the recent Ministerial 
changes is one of great interest to the 
building industry, the appointment of 
a Minister for Town and Country 
Planning. Mr. W. 8. Morrison, M.P., 
K.C. (at present Postmaster-General), 
has been selected for this post. The 
Bill to establish the new Ministry for 
Town and Country Planning will be 
one of the first measures .to be submit- 
ted to Parliament on its reassembly. 
Not till this is passed will Mr. W. 8. 
Morrison enter upon his duties as the 
new Minister. His responsibility for 
town and country planning will be 
restricted to England and Wales. The 
comparable functions fur Scotland 
will be exercised by the Secretary of 
State. Mr. H. G. Strauss, who, we are 
glad to note, is Parliamentary 
Secretary-designate of the new Minis- 
try, has been responsible under Lord 
Portal for the planning work which 
has been in progress at the Ministry 
of Works and Planning, and he will 
transfer from the old Department to 
the new. Lord Portal will continue as 
Minister of Works, and the title of his 
Department will be amended in the 
Bill. 

The Royal Fine Art Commission, to 
which four new members have just 
been appointed, is expected to play 
an important part in assisting the new 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning by its advice on the esthetic 
side of physical reconstruction after 
the war. The new members are Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres (who succeeds 
his late father in the same position), 
Professor W. G. Holford, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. Hubert Worthing- 
ton, O.B.E., M.A., and Mr. Geoffrey 


Webb. 


New Year Honours. 

Tue New Year Honours’ List con- 
tains the following names of interest to 
the arts, the building industry and 
local government: K.C.V.0.—W. R. M. 
Lamb, C.V.O., Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 0O.B.E.— 
C. E. Boast, Borough Engineer, Croy- 
don; Luke Fawcett, General Secre- 
tary, A.U.B.T.W.; and M. E. Haber- 
shon, A.M. Inst.C.E. M.B.E—N. 
Drake, A.M.Inst.C.E., Deputy Engi- 
neer, River Trent Catchment Board; 
T. R. Eltringham, L.R.I.B.A., Super- 
intending Maintenance Surveyor, 
Ministry of Works; J. A. Gray, Chief 
Quantity Surveyor, Southampton Cor- 
poration; W. M. Law, Borough Engi- 
neer, Wolverhampton; E. Williams, 
Assistant Architect, L.C.C.; and 
Squadron-Leader C. Beresford Mar- 
shall, F.R.1.B.A. 

United Artists at the Royal Academy. 

A seconp exhibition of works from 
some 27 art societies is now on view 
at the Royal Academy. Half the 
proceeds of sales goes to the Red 
Cross and St. John Fund. There are 
1,099 exhibits, having a great variety 
of subjects. The technique of their 
presentation ranges from the academi- 
cal to the odd, and the same comment 
applies to the subjects. For the public 
to see with the eye of the artist must 
in some instances be extremely diffi- 
cult; nevertheless, there are a number 
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of attractive pictures, etchings and 
sculptures to select from by well- 
known, lesser known and unknown 
artists, and it is to be hoped the ex- 
hibition will be well supported and 
thus help two excellent funds as well 
as the artist. 

A.A, Pantomime-Dance. 

Tue A.A. Pantomime gaieties, which 
took place last year at the Mount 
House, lasted until the early hours of 
the morning after Thursday, Decem- 
ber 17, marking the conclusion of the 
Winter Term. The evening opened 
with the Staff’s punch party to the 
students, and was followed by danc- 
ing, with the brief pantomime from 
ten until eleven o’clock. ‘The panto- 
mime, produced by Barbara Priestley 
and Philip Powell, was a sparkling 
affair of much variety, which con- 
cluded with a grand pageant of tropi- 
cal splendour, complete with Captain 


Cook, palm trees and dancing houris, 
during which bottles of beer were 


lowered from the ceiling to the 
audience by means of an ingenious 
arrangement of strings and pulleys 
cunningly contrived by Jeremy Fry, 
the show’s electrician. The whole 
thing ran* smoothly from act to act, 
and the difficulties of staging and set- 
ting under war conditions were 
cleverly surmounted. 


Women’s Part in Scottish Planning. 
*‘Ir should be our constant aim to 
build homes for the people of Scot- 
land. not merely houses,” said Mr. 
Joseph Westwood, M.P., Under- 
Secretary of State for Scotland, in St. 
Andrew’s House, Edinburgh, recently, 
when as Chairman of the Scottish 
Housing Advisory Committee he wel- 
comed the members of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to consider design. 
internal planning, and equipment, of 


COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, January 12. 

AssocIATION FOR PLANNING AND 
RecionaL Reconstruction. — Miss J. 
Tyrwhitt on ‘The Winter School of 
Sociology and Planning.” 32, Gordon- 
square, W.C.2. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGIN- 
EERS. Mr. W. Gilchrist on ‘‘ Some 
Problems in the Application of Electric 
Heating to Residential and Commercial 
Premises.” Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow. 6.15 p.m, 

Tuesday, January 26. 

ArcuitecturaL Association. — A 
Film Evening. Including ‘‘The City”: 
Commentary by Lewis Mumford. 34, 
Bedford-square, W.C. 6 p.m. 
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Scotland’s postwar houses. There are 
seven women in this sub-committee, 
four of them working-class housewives 
and one a house manager. An early 
decision of the sub-committee which 
subsequently sat was to agree to in- 
vite evidence from as wide as possible 
a range of organisations and indivi- 
duals. The Furniture sub-committee, 
under the chairmanship of Coun- 
cillor James Welsh, also had its first 
meeting, and the questions such as 
built-in furniture and special types of 
equipment were broadly reviewed. 


British Academy of Medicine. 

Str Stewart Duxe-E.per, ophthal- 
mological surgeon to St. George’s 
Hospital, in the ‘‘ Lancet ”’ proposes 
the establishment of a British 
Academy of Medicine, ‘‘ whereby 
medicine in Britain might play a 
worthy part in influencing the social 
changes that are now upon us. British 
medicine,” he writes, “in its pre- 
sent unco-ordinated state, lacking cen- 
tral stimulation, guided by. unrelated 
and often competing professional 
bodies, and administered by a dozen 
Ministries, is in no position to assert 
itself to confer the benefits it might 
upon the population.” 

The germ of the idea (already poly 
lished in The Builder) for a- British 
Academy of Architecture is contained 
in this (writes ‘‘Judex ”’). There are 
too many architectural societies. 
Apparently the medical profession is in 
the same state. 


Award to Dr. Lanchester. 

Dr. H. V. Lancuester, Hon.Litt.D., 
F.R.1.B.A., has been awarded the 
James Alfred Ewing medal for 1941 by 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for 
specially meritorious contributions to 
the science of ei od in the field 
of research. re 


An Architect’s Estate. 

Sir Epwin Cooper, R.A., of Gray’s 
Inn, and of Lower Belgrave-sireet, 
S.W., (net persenalty £122,985), left 
£126,402. 


Builders in Council. 

THe annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers, of which Mr. Thomas 
Howarth, O.B.E., J.P., is President, 
will be held in the Connaught Rooms 
on Friday, January 29. 

The annual meeting of the London 
Master Builders’ Association takes 
place on Thursday, January 21. 

It is expected that in each case the 
senior Vice-President will be elected 
to the Presidency for. 1943—Mr. F. 
Leslie Wallis as President of the 
National Federation and Mr. H. C. 
Harland as President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association. 


Professional Announcement. 

Messrs. WEATHERALL, GREEN AND 
SmitH, chartered surveyors, auc- 
tioneers, valuers and rating surveyors, 
of 22, Chancery-lane, London, W.C.2, 
have taken jnto partnership Mr. 
Philip G. Sneath, F.S.I., and Mr. 
Geoffrey T. Bentley, P.A.S.I., A.A.I., 


. as from January 1, 1943. All the exist- 


ing principals are remaining with the 
firm, the name and style of which are 
unaltered. 


‘ 
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THE LATE SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


Tue passing of Sir Reginald Blom- 
field leaves a gap in the architectural 
profession which can never be filled 
by another. The position he held was 
ne which drew respect from all with 
whom he came into contact; to his 
more intimate friends he was ever the 
genial scholar. I had already been 
invited to write an appreciation of 
his work in the journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects when 
the Editor of The Builder approached 
me with the same request. Therefore, 
I shall attempt little more than to 
bring together some of the salient 
features of his personality. 

To begin with the first of his great 
qualities, it can be said that he worked 
for the service of architecture; this 
can be stated from personal know- 
ledge extending over forty years. His 
‘was faithful performance of a duty 
which he considered to be owing to 
the public. Further, in the fact that 
‘he laboured to reinstate the traditions 
of the English renaissance lies his 
first claim to veneration. We often 
met at the Royal Academy and on 
various committees, and I can never 
forget that nothing deterred him from 
‘the onerous tasks he fulfilled. No 
honour, indeed—and he _ possessed 
many—could have increased the es- 
teem in which he was held, even by 
those who considered themselves to be 
‘his opponents. Thus it is with no 
small measure of pride that this short 
notice is written to pay homage to one 
of advanced years and academical 
reputation. 

Reginald Blomfiéld was one of the 
last of the eminent Victorians who 
looked into the troublous future and 
‘tried to stem'the tide of loose thinking 
‘which accompanied architecture. Had 
he existed in the great days of Wren or 
Mansart he would have found un- 
equalled scope for his skill as a 
draughtsman and architect; indeed, he 
would have been equally renowned for 
his brillianey as a writer. But, unfor- 
tunately, he lived under conditions 
which proved to be unsympathetic to 
‘the theories he believed in. But his 
‘misfortune in this particular proved to 
be a gain for the architectural profes- 
‘sion at large. 

I think, personally, that his greatest 
‘service has been to focus opinion on 
the art of the eighteenth century. 
Prior to the middle ’nineties, when he 
published ‘‘ A History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England,” informa- 
‘tion on this subject was diffuse. Much 
had been written on Gothic and Eliza- 
bethan buildings, but few had a com- 
prehensive view of the representative 
architects and buildings of the period. 
In a trice, so it seemed, all this was 
‘changed, for Reginald Blomfield’s two 
volumes, brilliantly written and de- 
lightfully illustrated, captivated the 
minds of architects and public alike. 
His inherent literary gift was but one 
‘facet of his amazing ability. Dynamic 
Fighting power 
‘and extreme doggedness was yet 
‘another. Add to this the geniality of 
‘Physical grace and the confidence of 


The late Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 


his university trainmg and you can 
read the story of his prime. : 

It was, however, his capacity for 
work which formed the base of his all- 
recund character. Through all his 
activities and his early triumphs, 
through all the years of travel abroad 
and countless hours in his study 
there flamed the torch of architecture. 
For him the art was everything; his 
own particular need inspired him to 
strike out on lines of his own. He 
undertook the preparation of his own 
drawings, small scale and detail; he 
made full sizes for the builder and 
cartoons for the sculptor. At one stage 
he designed furniture, and at another 
he prepared drawings for wrought-iron- 
work. That was the real secret of his 
power as a freelance in the walks of 
architecture. I remember quite well, 
in the late ‘nineties, entering into 
ecnversation with the porter at. the 
Middle Temple Gate on the subject of 
Wren’s work in the Temple. ‘“ Well, 
sir,” said he, “if you want to know 
anything about Sir Christopher Wren, 
you call on Mr. Blomfield at New 
Court. I have tired myself to death 
carrying immense books up _ his 
staircase.” 

In those days Reginald Blomfield 
wrote continuously and _ attended 
every discussion at the Institute, the 
Art Workers’ Guild, and elsewhere. 
There was a sort of glamour about his 
activities which inspired younger men 
to emulation. Certain it is that the 
spate of measured drawings and archi- 
tectural sketches, which every stu- 
dent thought it to be a duty to make, 
resulted from his influence at the 
time. This was what was meant by 
architectural scholarship in _ those 
days. The leaders wrote and were 
regarded as giants, and not a few 
wore halos. Most of us were filled 
with the spirit of emulation, but few 
eould hope to attain such honours as 
those which were bestowed on 
Reginald Blomfield. 

Time sweeps on relentlessly. The 
vast. tide which engulfs period after 
period has covered most of the 
memories of those tranquil days. 
Reginald Blomfield succeeded to the 
manner of Norman Shaw, but he did 
not succumb to the licence which his 


former teacher considered to be essen- 
tial to picturesque excellence. As to 
the architecture associated with Sir 
Reginald’s name, what is there to be 
said other than to praise the taste 
which outdistanced contemporary 
shortcomings and prepared the way 
for inevitable changes? This is not 
the occasion to make comparisons or 
to detach isolated works from the con- 
text of the period to which they 
belong. That would require a more 
skilful pen and far greater know- 
ledge than I have at my _ disposal. 
There are many buildings in brick 
and stone which I recall with grati- 
tude, and above all there is that 
regard for the pioneer labours of a 
great architect. 

I have written enough to indicate 
the general line of thought which 
permeated Sir Reginald’s work during 
the middle part of his long career. We 
are now to review the increased 
literary output which resulted in the 
publication of the volumes on French 
architecture, and we have to appraise 
the influence of these scholarly con- 
tributions. To illustrate the variety 
of ideas which Sir Reginald possessed 
I can say that he held the view that 
French and English Classic architec- 
ture had much in common. He 
realised the absence of civic art in 
this country, and he strove without 
cessation to bring this fact home to 
his professional friends. 

All that I have set down is true. 
but it is*not comprehensive enough, 
neither can I rest satisfied until a full 
account of his work appears. To the 
great majority of architects Sir 
Reginald Blomfield appeals as the 
very embodiment of scholarship, a 
champion of the academic, and above 
all a gifted logician. To some of the 
younger school he appeared as a reck- 
less denouncer of modern economy, a 
sort of diehard lacking sympathy with 
invention. He became in their judg- 
ment a symbol of retrograde action. 
Let me hasten to say that this was 
not the case, and I have not hesi- 
tated in stating both points of view. 
.When all disputes have keen ad- 
justed and his career is viewed dis- 
passionately it will be seen that his 
influence was far greater than is 
generally thought. He it was who 
diverted architecture from the pitfalls 
of L’Art Nouveau and checked the 
abuses of the competitive system, 
which resulted in so many unsatis- 
factory buildings forty years ago. I 
could write at great length on his 
humane character and the help he so 
generously gave to all who sought his 
advice. Let us, therefore, honour his 
memory and be grateful for his 
example. A. E. R. 

REGINALD BLoMFIELD was born on De- 


cember 20, 1856, the third son of the late 


Rev. G. J. Blomfield, rector of Alding- 
ham, whose brother-in-law was Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, the ecclesiastical architect. 
Reginald Blomfield was educated at 
Haileybury, and afterwards went up as 
an .Exhibitioner to Oxford (Exeter Col- 
lege), where. he played full-back for the 
University XV. He was articled to his 
uncle, Sir Arthur Blomfield, and studied 
at the R.A. Schools, where he was a prize- 
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man. In 1884 he began in practice. His 
buildings make a monumental list. First 


comes the Regent-street Quadrant, de- 
signed in conformity with an architectural 
scheme prepared by Blomfield, Aston 
Webb and Ernest Newton, but carried 
out by Blomfield alone. This, his most 
important work, has probably been more 
criticised than all the rest of his work 
taken together. The County Fire Office, 
at the Piccadilly-circus end of the Quad- 
rant, was designed externally by him, 
while other London buildings were the 
United University Club (1908, extension 
1938); additions to Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross; refronting the Carlton Club, 
Pall Mall; new building for Barker’s, 
Kensington; a facade for Malaya House, 
Charing Cross; St. Paul’s Cross; the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club; Pinchin 
Johnson’s building in Carlton-gardens ; 
warehouse and restaurant for the Army 
and Navy Stores, Greycoat-place; and 
the architectural work on Lambeth 
Bridge. The R.A.F. Memorial on the 
Embankment is perhaps the best known 
of his war memorials in England, though 
the Menin Gate, Ypres, will always be 
associated with his name. The Belgian 
War Memorial on the Embankment, and 
others at Luton, Torquay and elsewhere 
were also designed by him, as well as the 
Great War Cross in military burial 
grounds. 

Outside London, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; Portsea Parish Institute; Sher- 
borne School; Whitby School, Chiches- 
ter; the Watch Tower and Free Library, 
Lincoln, are among his works. He 
designed the new Headrow, Leeds, and a 
considerable number of country houses 
stand to his credit, including Brocklesby 
Park; Moundsmere, Hants; Wyphurst, 
Surrey; and Wretham, Norfolk. He also 
designed several town houses, notably, 
6, Grosvenor-place, and 20, St. James’s- 
street. Probably his most widely known 
design is the electricity grid pylon. He 
was President of the R.I.B.A., 1912-14, 
had been Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal Academy Schools, 1905-10; and was 
Royal Gold Medallist, 1913. His distinc- 
tions were many. He was a _ Royal 
Academician; an Hon. Fellow of his old 
college, Exeter; Hon. Litt.D. of Liver- 
pool University; had been a member’ of 
the Royal Fine Art Commission; was an 
Officier de l’Ordre de la Couronne and of 
Ordre de Léopold II, of Belgium; and 
a Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur. 
He was a Trustee of the Soane Museum. 

Blomfield will be remembered as much 
by his writing as by his buildings. His 
first book, ‘‘ The Formal Garden in Eng- 
land,’ appeared in 1892, and volumes 
appeared thereafter at regular intervals. 
“A History of Renaissance Architecture 
in England” (1897) and ‘History of 
French Architecture ’’: (1912) are classics 
on their subjects. He continued up to 
last year, and many will have been enter- 
tained and informed by his frank 
‘“Memoirs of an Architect’? (1932); 
** Modernismus”’ (1934); ‘‘ Six Archi- 
tects’’ (1935); and ‘‘ Life of R. Norman 
Shaw ’’ (1940). 

Blomfield was a great sportsman and a 
good cricketer. The product of an age 
that is fast dying out, he was a fighter 
all his life, and gave and took hard 
knocks with impartiality. He never bore 
ill-will, however. Towards the end of his 
life he mellowed very greatly. He leaves 
a@ gap in the ranks of architecture and 
architectural literature which will not 
easily be filled. 

The funeral took place at Golders Green 
on Thursday. December 31, and a memo- 
rial service was held at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields on January 4. 
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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST 


f° the first time in its 95 years of history the Royal Gold Medal has 

gone to a great teacher of architecture for his services to architectural 
education. The award of the Medal to Professor Reilly will give particular 
pleasure to his old pupils of the Liverpool School of Architecture; they 
know better than any how well he deserves it. 

Reilly’s success with the Liverpool School has been due to his exceptional 
gift of inspiring others with his own lively enthusiasm for architecture and 
the arts. 

Until they came to the school most of his students knew little of painting 
and sculpture, the theatre and the ballet; Reilly’s association with the 
Sandon Studios and the Liverpool Playhouse ensured a wider outlook on 
art and life than any purely technical school could give. As an educator 
he not only got the best out of his students, he also taught them to live; 
with Reilly architecture was always fun. : 

Twenty years ago the school was in the old Ashton Street building, 
vulgarly known as “ Reilly’s cowshed ” ; there were three studios and about 
70 students. The Professor gave us history lectures and criticised the studio 
work, the high spot of the week being his “crit” of the Monday sketch 
designs. The subjects chosen were often deliberately fantastic, to develop 
imagination and provide relief from our normal discipline of T-square and 
2H pencil in a six hours’ orgy of charcoal, water-colour or chalk. Most of 
us learnt more from Reilly’s racy comments on our youthful efforts (ac- 
companied by that characteristic stroking movement of the hand) than 
from many a grandiose “ projet.” 

Our Professor’s enthusiasm developed a strong competitive and team 
spirit in the school, particularly during the Rome Scholarships, when the 
chances of our best men reaching the final and defeating the A.A. were 
vigorously debated in all years. For these competitions he would spare 
no pains to give us the best possible training, and his friendly encourage- 
ment through the long grind did much to restore one’s keenness and con- 
fidence. With such a dynamic head there was always something happening 
at Liverpool—a new movement in design to be studied, a new rendering 
technique to be learnt, a celebrity to visit us, or a prize to be founded. 

Reilly’s flair for journalism and publicity played no small part in the 
success of the school. His lively articles on local buildings in the Liverpool 
Daily Post, a delightful mixture of wit, caustic criticism and scholarship, 
aroused wide interest amongst laymen and many a chuckle in the archi- 
tectural profession. A good example of Reilly’s gift for words is his famous 
description of the school’s early home, the brick and terra-cotta Victoria 
Building in the University. This was in the “ Prudential Gothic ” style 
“in colours of mud and blood, out-Nuremburging Nuremburg.” Further 
articles in the Manchester Guardian and Country Life contributed greatly 
to the present public interest in architecture. 

With his vital and impulsive nature, it is not surprising if Reilly has 
sometimes incurred the disapproval of his colleagues, academic or professional, 
but his activities were always directed to furthering the interests of the 
school and his students. 

His success is shown by the growth of the school in 30 years from 20 to 
200 students, no fewer than 30 of these being from overseas in 1933, the 
year he retired. At least nine of his old pupils are now heads of archi- 
tectural schools in the British Empire. 

Liverpool school men all over the world will salute their old teacher with 
affectionate admiration on this Royal recognition of his great career. 

AnTHONY MINopRio. 
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OBITUARY 


C. H. Norton, F.R.1.B.A. 

The accidental death, by falling from a 
window, is reported of Mr. Charles 
Harrold Norton, F.R.I.B.A., at the age 
of 75. Pupil of the late John Norton, 
F.R.I.B.A., he studied at the R.A. 
schools and travelled widely abroad. He 
had a successful record in competitions, 
among them Poplar Public Library (1904) 
and residential buildings for Bristol Cor- 
poration (1905). He gained in all nine 
premiums. Between 1919-22 he planned 
six housing schemes and also designed 
three war memorials in East Africa. 
Flats at Stoke Newington and Sloane- 
street were also designed by him, as were 


also alterations to Houghton Hall, Nor- 
folk. Mr.. Norton, who had held ap 
appointment to the Local Government 
Board Housing and Town Planning panel, j 
was a contributor to Zhe Builder, for 
whom he wrote a series of articles and 
sketches on London churches. He be 
came F,.R.I.B.A. in 1921. 


Percy Green, A.R.1.B.A. 

The death has taken place of Mr. 
Percy Green, A.R.I.B.A., at the age of 
84. He came to Hampstead as a young 
man vith his father, an architect, to 
whom he was articled, and who designed 
a good deal of property in the district. 
He was one of the oldest Associates of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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THE BUILDER CENTENARY LUNCHEON 


A LUNCHEON to mark the completion 
of one hundred years of continuous 
publication of The Builder was held 
in Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, on 
Thursday, December 31. Mr. Herbert 
A. Cox, F.C.A., F.S.A. (Chairman of 
The Builder, Ltd.), was in the chair. 
The company present was :— 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London (Sir 
samuel Joseph), Lord Portal (Minister of Works 
and Planning), Mr. George Hicks (Parliamen- 
tary Secretary, Ministry of Works and Plan- 
ning), Mr. H. G. Strauss (Parliamentary Secre- 
tary-designate, Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning), Lord Southwood, Lord Iliffe, Mr. 
L. G. Oldfield (Director and Secretary, The 
Builder, Ltd.), Lt. A. E. L. Cox (Director, The 
Builder, Ltd.), Mr. W. H.: Ansell (President, 
R.LLB.A.), Lt.-Col. J. J. Astor, M.P. (Chairman, 
the Times), Sir George Burt (Chairman, 
Advisory Council, B.R.S.), Col. W. 8S, Cameron 
(President, Town Planning. Institute), Major 
Henry: A. Cox, Dr. R. Cox, Sir Ian MacAlister 
(Secretary, R.I.B.A.), Major H. E. Mathews, 
Professor A. E. Richardson, A.R.A., Sir Mal- 
colm Stewart, Bt. (President, National Council 
of Building Material Producers), Dr. B. M. 
Tracey, Sir James West (Director of Post-War 
Planning, M.O.W.P.), Alderman Sir George 
Wilkinson, Bt., Messrs, Hugh Beaver (Director- 
General, Ministry of Works and Planning), T. P. 
Bennett, C.B.E, (Director of Works, Ministry 
of Works and Planning), A. C. Bossom, M.P., 
R. K. Burt, R. Coppock, C.B.E. (President, 
B.I.N.C.), J. L. Douthwaite (Librarian, Guild- 
hall Library), A. W. Davson (Chairrxn, Quan- 
tity Surveyors’ Committee, Charterea surveyors’ 
Institution), R. Dudson, A. C. Fare, R.W.A., 
J. H. Forshaw, M.O. (Architect to the London 
County Council), F. J. Forty (City Engineer), 
A. J. R. Hansom, E. E. Holloway (President, 
Institute of Builders), H. T. Holloway (Presi- 
dent, Federation of Civil Engineering Con- 
tractors), T. Howarth, (President, 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers), G. J. Howling, Editor, The Builder, 
I. M. Leslie, Associate Editor, The Builder, 
R. G. Main, W. C. Nisbet (Chairman, Periodi- 
cal Trade Press and Weekly Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association), B. W. Perks, General 
Manager, The Builder, W. E. Rice, O.B.E. 
(President, London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion), Sydney Tatchell (Chairman, Architects’ 
Regeteanee Council), S. M. Vinson, and W. J. 
Wills. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, proposing the toast of 
“The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs and Corpora- 


tion of the City of London,” said that 
in receiving the guests in Stationers’ 
Hall and entertaining them in the Stock 
Room, there had been provided the civic 
atmosphere associated with The Builder. 
‘“‘ The first printer of the journal and pro- 
prietor after the 20th issue,’’ added the 
Chairman, ‘‘ John Lewis Cox (my great- 

andfather), was Master of the Stationers’ 

ompany, and my father, Edward Cox, 
who becamé responsible for the journal in 
1888, was'dlso Master.”’ 

Aften‘:weleoming the guests individu- 
ally, the Chairman continued : ‘‘ We, my 
Lord Mayor, are celebrating to-day our 
one hundredth birthday, but what is a 
century compared with the age of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London? That is 
at least one thousand years of age. How- 
ever, I think we may say that our ‘cen- 
tury has been well spent, and now we 
look’ forward to the. important coming 
years with the replannitig of London and 


other cities, and the rebuilding of millions. 


of homes and public buildings. In these 
The Builder will continue to co-operate 
with all the. institutiong.0f the architec- 
tural profession and the building industry, 
together with the great City Corporation 
represented here to-day by your Lord- 
ron saris a and officers of the Guild- 
all. ; 
Responding to the toast, the ‘Rr. Hon. 
THE Lorp Mayor said : ‘‘ You are indeed 
kind in the welcome you have‘ given your 
guests. I believe there is to be no reply 
for the guests; therefore, I take. this op- 
portunity of saying on their behalf how 
much we appreciate the opportunity you 
have given us of being present at this 
function. Nothing could be fitter than to 
meet in this historic hall of the Printers 
and Publishers to celebrate the Centenary 
of the printing and publishing of The 
Builder, a journal valued so highly by 
the great industry it represents. The 
civic atmosphere you have referred to has 
added to the interest of this function. 


You, Mr. Chairman, told us that your 
grandfather and father were both Masters 
of the Stationers’ Company. I believe I 
am ee in saying that you will follow 
Colonel J. J. Astor in the occupancy of 
that prominent position. We wish you a 
really happy year of office. 

‘*‘T like to recall the early days of my 
career when I read The Builder studi- 
ously and regularly. It was always de- 
pendable, but however useful it has been 
in the past its future opportunities will 
be vastly greater. We know well of the 
difficulties and problems which lie ahead 
for the building firms of this country, but 
I say with confidence that the trade has 
its ideals. It recognises a duty and a 
service to the community and will not be 
found wanting in its efforts to carry 
through plans, formed on the highest con- 
ception, to create a city which our de- 
scendants in years to come shall neither 
criticise adversely nor condemn. 


Industry’s Part in Reconstruction. © 

‘‘The paramount necessity will be to 
preserve the ,industry: in a sufficiently 
virile condition to. be able to swing at 
once into the first and vital stages of re- 
construction. The Minister of Health has 
an excellent idea, which I trust will 
materialise, namely, that more labour and 
materials be made available for the repair 
of houses which cannot at present be 
occupied, and also for a modest programme 
of new house building. New building, he 
wisely says, will have the added advan- 
tage of enabling apprentices to be trained 
for the work for which there will be such 
a big demand after the war. Some say 
this would obviate the possibility—nay, 
probability—of the disintegration of the 
industry. Foresight now would assuredly 
lessen the chance of such a calamity. 

‘* A recent scheme proposes that ‘men 
surplus to the requirements of ong trade 
should be transferred to another which 
may be short of labour—a most excellent 





The photograph shows Mr. H. A. Cox, F.C.A.,.F. 
MacAlister, Mr. H. G, Strauss, M.P., Lt.-Col. J. J. Astor, M.P., 


THE CENTENARY LUNCHEON. 
S.A. (Chairman), speaking. Seated at the top table also (left to right) are : ‘Sir lan 
Lord Iliffe, Mr. L. G. Oldfield, The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, Mr. 
H. A. Cox (standing), Lord Portal, Lord Southwood, and Mr. W: H. Ansell. 
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LORD PORTAL (Minister of Works) is seen responding to the toast of ‘‘ His 


Majesty’s Ministers.”’ 


suggestion, especially if we adapt our- 
selves in the training of the men for the 
new trade. 

‘‘Normally, I agree with the desir- 
ability of full apprenticeship for the re- 
quisite years of training to create the 
efficient craftsman, but immediately fol- 
lowing the armistice labour requirements 
for building will be immense. ‘Therefore, 
I would recommend temporary dilution ; 
the making of semi-craftsmen. All brick- 
layers need not be fully versed in many 
varied details of rubbed arches, tuck 
pointing, and laying of glazed bricks. 
Such work can be done by the most ex- 
perienced, while men with a few months’ 
training could learn to lay foundations, 
build ordinary straight walls, fix parti- 
tions, and so on. Naturally, men would be 
graded and paid accordingly. Experience 
shows that men can be rapid and efficient 
at some jobs and hopeless at others. The 
crafts could be split into lesser crafts. 

“‘Tt has been suggested that I might 
wish to say something definite about the 
City and its intentions. The wish might 
be there! But it would be a very reckless, 
and, at present, young, Lord Mayor who 
would dare to rush in where angels, and 
experts, and Lord Portal, are at this stage 
diffident. You will notice I did not say 
artists and architects. Let us hope that 
dignity will characterise our buildings of 
the future; that they will be light and 
airy with a simplicity of planning and an 
avoidance of unnecessary elaboration—a 
City which will breathe the spirit of ad- 
vance, of art, and of utility. Dignity is 
often inherent in simplicity.” 

Mr. L. G. Otprretp (Director and Secre- 
tary, The Builder, Ltd.), in proposing 
‘* His Majesty’s Ministers,’ said that he 
believed that the ordinary citizen, when 
called upon to drink this toast, thought 
first of all of Mr. Churchill, not only be- 
cause he was the Prime Minister, but be- 
cause of the great courage he had shown 
during the war. ‘‘ Those connected with 
the building industry,’’ added the speaker, 
‘* must be gratified to remember that be- 
fore the war, when he had more leisure, 
Mr. Churchill took a very practical in- 
terest in building. In 1928 he became an 
honorary member of the Amalgamated 
Union of Building Trade Workers. He 
was elected a bricklayer, and I suggest 
that he must be a very good bricklayer, 
because, so far as I know, he has never 
‘ dropped a brick.’ We are, indeed, fortu- 


On his left are Lord Southwood and Mr. W. H. Ansell. 


nate in having with us to-day Lord Portal, 
the Minister of Works and Planning, to 
inspire us, and are also very glad to wel- 
come Mr. George Hicks, the Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to that Ministry, and Mr. 
H. G. Strauss, who has just been ap- 
pointed Parliamentary Secretary-designate 
to the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 

‘**T am sure that the Ministry of Works 
will have many difficulties to overcome 
during the war, and even greater difficul- 
ties to face after the war, but we have 
confidence that they will surmount them, 
If, however, when the Ministry’s work is 
finished, if ever, there should be any who 
feel that something which they particu- 
larly wanted has not been done, possibly 
the following quotation from an ancient 
philosopher will comfort them : 

‘ Not stones, nor wood, nor the art 
of artisans make a State; but where 
men are who know how to take care of 
themselves, these are cities and walls.’ ”’ 
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Lorp Porta, in responding, said that 
the celebrating of the Centenary of » great 
journal like The Builder, which repre- 
sented the best interests of the trade, was 
a notable occasion, The Builder was one 
of the principal mouthpieces of the build- 
ing industry of this country, to which it 
had rendered great service. He wished 
it continued prosperity and, when the 
present austerity was relaxed, increased 
sales. ‘‘I have now become one of your 
subscribers, which I never was before,’’ he 
added. A journal like The Builder was 
of tremendous advantage to everybody con- 
nected with the industry, and it would 
become even more important in the years 
lying ahead. 

On the points mentioned by the Lord 
Mayor, the questions of apprenticeship and 
of doing a certain amount of building now, 
he could assure them that they were very 
much in the minds of the Ministry to-day. 
They were faced with an industry that 
was contracting, and if one deflated a tyre 
too much it was difficult to get it up again. 
There were enormous demands on man- 

ower. How many men could be retained 

in the industry? The type of building 
being done to-day was not going to help 
in training the operatives of the future. 


Building Industry a National Asset. 

If it were properly organised, building 
would be the one industry the country 
could be certain of after the war was over, 
There it was possible to know where we 
were treading. Except for the important 
matter of timber supplies, all the materials 
required by the industry were to hand in 
the country. The industry would have an 
enormous programme before it, and the 
Ministry’s task was so to organise the in- 
dustry that it could start on its work 
directly the war was over. His Ministry, 
helped by the Ministry of Labour and by 
the building industry itself was facing up 
to the question of training. Here he 
wished to pay tribute to the operatives. 
Never had he asked for advice from that 
side of the industry without receiving the 
best they could give. If they were going 
to rebuild worthily there must be a united 
industry. One important step towards that 
end had been taken by the formation by 
the Ministry of an Advisory Council repre- 
sentative of all branches of the in- 
dustry. The Ministry were already at 





Shown here (right to left) are the Lord Mayor (Sir Samuel Joseph, F.1.0.B.), 
Mr. A. J. R. Hansom (grandson of J. A. Hansom, founder of The Builder) and 
Mr. H. A. Cox (Chairman), with the last remaining example of the Hansom cab. 
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SOME OF OUR GUESTS AT THE CENTENARY LUNCHEON. 


Left to right: Mr. A. C. Bossom, M.P., F.R.1.B.A. ; Mr. Eric 

Rice, O.B.E. (President, The London Master Builders’ 

Association) ; and Mr. Ernest Holloway, F.I,0.B., (President, 
Institute of Builders). 


work on the problems arising in connec- 
tion with post-war building. Questions of 
materials and labour had to be thought out 
now. ‘‘I am confident,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
if the operatives are told that there is 
to be a fixed programme for a certain 
number of years, and are told how labour 
is to be used, they will give their full co- 
operation.’’ The craftsmanship that had 
been built up in the past must be pre- 
served. During the fictitious boom follow- 
ing the last war the wages paid were 
such that the apprenticeship system went 
by the board, and the industry suffered for 
twenty years as a result. Steps should be 
taken to prevent a repetition of that state 
of affairs. 

‘*T am proud,” concluded the Minister, 
to be a protagonist of building, and 
everybody connected with the industry 
must be a protagonist if it is to be of 
any good. In the great programme that 
les ahead we must-all stand together for 
the best interests of the industry and have 
as one of our chief aims the provision of 
homes for those who ‘ come back.’ ”’ 

Mr. W. H. Ansetn, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who 
proposed “The Centenary of The 
Builder,” said that every cricketer knew 
the strain of those tense moments when 
some stalwart of his side, having made 96 
or so, was beginning to poke at balls far 
better left alone at that stage, for there 
was many a slip ’twixt the late cut and 
the boundary. And he knew, too, the 
relief when the century had been passed 
and the batsman set out gaily on the 
second hundred. The Builder was 
happily over the first hundred years, and 
might be forgiven, or even encouraged, if 
it—as was said of another Institute a 
short time ago—endeavoured to perform 
that most difficult of physical exercises 
or, onenania patting itself-on the 
ack, 

“The Builder, it is clear, had a good 
constitution to begin with, and that its 
editors and directors have had skill, de- 
termination and courage is now equally 
obvious. The founder and first editor of 
the paper was Mr. Joseph Aloysius Han- 
som, who, although an architect, is better 
known as the inventor of the cab which 
bears his name. He takes his place, an 
honoured place, in the line of those who 
have given their names to wheeled vehi- 
cles, beginning with Phaeton, and con- 
tinuing through Brougham and Victoria. 
I do not suggest that Mr. Hansom was 
anything like Phaeton, who, I regret to 
say, was the first of the speed merchants, 
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Left to right: Mr. Hugh Beaver (Director-General, Ministry 
of Works); Mr. R. Coppock, C.B.E. (President, Building 
Industries’ National Council) ; 


and Mr. T. P. Bennett, 


C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (Director of Works, Ministry of Works). 


for he was convicted of driving the horses 
of the sun without due care and attention, 
furiously to the common danger, and with- 
out a proper licence. 

‘Through the century The Builder has 
pursued its way. Its sub-titles may have 
altered, but its main title remains the 
fine, simple name, 7he Builder, which is 
rather refreshing nowadays, when so many 
people don’t know what they are; we have 
architects who imagine themselves engi- 
neers, engineers who imagine themselves 
architects, and some people who imagine 
themselves to be both. 

‘* The story of The Builder and of the 
Cox family has been written in a little 
book called ‘These Stones.’ , It reads 
like a romance and was well worth pro- 
ducing. My own introduction to The 
Builder was in 1891, when for 5s. I pur- 
chased from the Derby Public Library 
two years’ issues of the journal. There 
were fewer photographs then, but there 
were some uncommonly good drawings. I 
classified the plates and even made port- 
folios to carry them about in. For years 
they had a great influence in my archi- 
tectural education, and I feel that I owe 
The Builder a deep debt of gratitude. 
I think The Builder was one of the main- 
stays of architectural education in this 
country in those days when so few 
facilities were available. 

‘* There may be new materials and new 
building methods after the war, and we 
may yet hear the lament : 

‘Steel and concrete and glass, 

Glass and concrete and steel ; 

But, oh, for the touch of a vanished 

brick, 

And the smell of a joist that is deal.’ 
But whatever happens I do not doubt 7'he 
Builder will renew its youth, and while 
it changes with the times will remain the 
same sound, reliable and somewhat pon- 
tifical journal as of old.”’ 

In his reply, THe Cuarrman, after 
thanking the proposer and guests for their 
response to the toast, said that when 
a man reached the age of one hundred, 
or, in fact, any old age, even then he 
could not tell what were his ideals on 
the day of his birth. But this cen- 
tenarian, The Builder, could tell what 
were his ideals one hundred years ago as 
expressed by his words. Those words 
were put into his mouth by the founder 
and first editor, Joseph Aloysius Hansom, 
and imprinted on his pages by the first 
printer, John Lewis Cox, and the ideals 
they expressed were precisely those of 


The Builder of to-day. The Builder 
could say to-day that it was its purpose :— 

(1) To further the interests of all con- 
nected with the building industry from the 
craftsman to the architect. 

(2) To give instruction, information and 
news. 

(3 To present an illustrated guide to 
everything required for the industry. 

(4) To form for it a general nucleus of 
strength, light and union. 

‘*The last words ending with ‘ strength, 
light and union,’ were used on that first 
birthday, and The Builder uses them again 
to-day, and we say: these are. our ideals 
and our purpose in life. I must admit, 
however, that 7'he Builder has not always 
lived up to those ideals fully, and the paper 
and the public suffered in consequence for 
30 years. But for the last quarter of a 
century, under the editorship of W. T. 
Plume and our present Editor, G. J. 
Howling, we have seen to it that: The 
architectural profession, of all schools of 
thought, has been regarded as one; the 
profession and the building industry have 
been considered inseparable; the master 
builders and the craftsmen have been re- 
cognised as partners, and last, but not 
least, all departments of The Builder staff 
work as one. For this we are indebted to 
our manager, Mr. B. W. Perks. The 
result has been ‘ strength, light and union.’ 

** For the future of The Builder, let me 
say we have always maintained that, like 
the Times, we can best serve the public 
interests if our journal remains ‘free and 
unfettered ’ (as they say at Guildhall when 
a Lord Mayor is to be elected), and we 
believe that only if The Builder remains 
entirely independent, can there be main- 
tenance of our ideals : ‘ strength, light and 
union.’ ”’ 

Lorp SovtHwoop, expressing the thanks 
of the guests to the directors, said that it 
was given to few organs of public opinion 
to have an unbroken record of 100 years, 
and to still fewer to have their power in- 
crease as the years went on. He thought 
that the reason for the success of T'he 
Builder was that the proprietors had 
a considered service before profit. 

‘‘We wish the proprietors health and 
long life to carry on the great task before 
them,”’ concluded Lord Southwood. ‘‘ It 
is a good thing in these days of trusts to 
see that The Builder still remains in 
private proprietorship, and while it re- 
mains in their hands I am sure they will 
do all they can to serve with honesty and 
integrity the interests of the industry and 
of everyone connected with it.” 
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“PELHAM COURT”: FLATS AT STAINES 
MR. ALAN STUBBS, ARCHITECT. 


SEVENTEEN FLATS ARE COMPRISED IN THIS SITE OF by gas heaters and a duct for waste from kitchens is. 
about one-fifth of an acre. Elevations are in light buff provided. Cost per foot cube was ls. 3d. (1939). The 
and brown facings with-cast stone dressings. Sashes builder and owner is Mr. Arthur P. Watts, of Ashford, 
are cream and doors light Egyptian blue. Hot water is Middlesex. There are lock-up garages at rear. 
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CENTENARY MESSAGES 


We continue this week the messages of congratulation upon reaching our 
hundredth year received from institutions connected with the professions, 
arts and trades which comprise the building industry. 


The Architectural Association. 

On behalf of the Architectural 
Association I should like to offer my 
congratulations to The Builder on 
attaining its Centenary. To both old 
and young The Builder is an institu- 
tion in the drawing office, and I do 
not suppose there is any architect who 
has not at some time or another had 
occasion to refer to its columns. The 
constant support given to the cause of 
building in an unbiased and helpful 
way has enabled it to retain the affec- 
tion and trust of its subscribers over 
100 years. 

The immediate future of reconstruc- 
tion will require the support of all 
those guiding its course and from the 
good influence by The Builder in the 
past I feel architects can rely on its 
generous help in the future. I offer 
all good wishes for the success of the 
second century. 

ArtHuR Wm. Kenyon, 
President. 


‘The Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland. 

On behalf of the Royal Incorpora- 
tion of Architects in Scotland I send 
our heartiest congratulations to Tle 
Builder on attaining its Centenary. 

Your publication has always main- 


tained a high standard of interpreta- 
tion of the best aims of architectural 
design and practice, and has reported 
fully week by week all that is of 
interest ‘and value to architects in 


design and construction. 
The Builder flourish. 

At this time, however, the one pre- 
dominant thought in our minds, 
whether we be fully conscious of it or 
not, is the struggle in which our 
‘country. and allies are engaged. In 
this total war victory will not come 
easily. It will be dearly bought, and 
it behoves us to take thought now so 
that when mankind is turned again to 
sanity and decency and beauty we 
shall be fit to play a worthy part in 
repairing the ravages of war and 
establishing peace once more across 
the face of Britain. We must think 
ahead alike as professional men and 
as good citizens, and face the wide 
issues of reconstruction now while 
there is yet time and before haphazard 
‘war expedients have added to our 
problems. 

Architects will require to. develop 
their organisation and plans for 
obliterating the ravages of air raids. 
This aspect of reconstruction is what 
we might call negative planning. It 
is very necessary, but far from a 
simple job when we realise the enor- 
mous demands there will be for 
buildings of all classes, but princi- 
pally housing, at the end of the war. 
It is a choice between a good and a 
bad job of patching. In national 
planning and all that is involved in 
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the use of the land and the subordina- 
tion of private interests to public ones 
for the good of the community—there 
is an immense field here for planners, 
architects and engineers to meet the 
needs of the community and achieve 
beauty with the use of all the techni- 
cal advances at their disposal. This 
is positive planning, and unless the 
principles and outlines of an adequate 
plan are rapidly determined, there is 
a grave danger that the necessity of 
immediate physical construction may, 
in places, jeopardise local if not 
national planning. 

Architects must learn the art of co- 
operatioa with their fellow-citizens, 
of interpretation and exposition, of 
spreading a scientific outlook and 
approach to the problem of recon- 
struction. Above all, let us be realistic 
in our aims, and endeavour, though 
our ideals be high, to achieve some- 
thing that is not too ambitious to be 
done in the world that will follow the 
war. JoHN WILSoN, 

President. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 

On behalf of the Royal Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland I have great 
pleasure in sending you greetings and 
congratulations on the attainment of 
the Centenary of the foundation of 
The Builder. 

To have maintained a journal. of 
this kind—restricted in its nature by 
the fact that it is highly technical and 
confined to one subject—through a 
century of time is indeed an achieve- 
ment of which its promoters may be 
justly proud. . Such an achievement 
is proof that your paper has kept 
abreast of the developments which 
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have taken place in architecture and 
building and that it still holds a high 
place in technical journalism. 

We wish you many years of further 
success in the time to come, in the 
belief that when the clouds of war 
have passed, a period of activity in 
the building industry—probably un- 
equalled in the world’s history—will 
follow in which The Builder will con- 
tinue to play a useful part. 

Louis A. Grron, 
President. 


Royal Society of Ulster Architects. 

As President of the Royal Society of 
Ulster Architects I tender you, as 
Editor of The Builder, my sincere con- 
gratulations on that journal attaining 
its Centenary. The Builder has always 
set a very high standard among tech- 
nical journals, and this standard is 
fully maintained to-day in spite of the 
limitations imposed by war-time con- 
ditions. I have personally read your 
journal with interest each week since 
1904, and have also perused its issues 
as far back as 1880, which were in my 
possession until recently, when with 
regret national interests and paper 
salvage decided their fate. 

The Builder through all these years 
has given a true and comprehensive 
record of the best work in the archi- 
tectural profession, and I am sure to- 
day that the profession acknowledges 
with gratitude its thanks for the high 
standard ‘set and faithfully preserved. 
I trust that the commencement of 
your journal’s second one hundred 
years of existence may see this world 
of ours again at peace. With all good 
wishes for The Builder’s continued 
prosperity. 

J. H. Stevenson, 
President. 


The Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors. 

Whatever may be felt about the 
architects of that time, no’ one could 
deny the quality of enterprise to that 
architect, J. A. Hansom, who on 
December 31, 1842, launched the first 
paper to be specifically devoted to 
building. Even’ he, however, could 
hardly have foreseen the success that 
his venture would attain. After the 
initial difficulty of gaining its feet— 
for I am told that the second issue did 
not appear until February, 1843—the 
soundness of its constitution is evi- 
denced by its weekly appearance ever 
since without intermission. 

To us, to whom it is a familiar 
friend, it is hard to imagine a world 
with no Builder and none of the 
building papers of which The Builder 
is the prototype. The Builder has not 
only made building “ news,” but it 
has ever been first with the news. It 
may, indeed, claim to be the inventor 
of ‘‘ current architecture ’’; for in the 
good days of a hundred years ago the 
only means of learning about contem- 
porary building—apart from the small 
amount of “building intelligence ” 
that appeared in the daily Press—was 
to go and see it for oneself. Among 
its many attributes The Builder is 
the acknowledged historian of archi- 
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tecture, its pages containing a repre- 
sentative record of everything—good, 
indifferent and thoroughly bad—that 
has been erected ‘during the past 
century. Nor can we overlook the 
formative contribution to the develop- 
ment of the building industry of its 
leading articles. Sober, considered 
and usually just, they testify to the 
succession of distinguished. journalists 
who have occupied the Editorial chair. 

It is, then, a privilege at this Cen- 
tenary to pay tribute to the services 
that this great journal has rendered, 
and is continuing to render, to the 
building industry. As it enters upon 
its second century, we cheer The 
Builder on its way to the brave new 
world, wishing nothing better for it 
than the maintenance of its present 
vigour and no abatement of its deep 
and widespread influence. 

Vicror S. PEet, 
President. 


The Faculty of Architects and Surveyors. 

A hundred years’ continuous publica- 
tion is an achievement for any news- 
paper! For The Builder surely it is 
outstanding when one considers the 
many vicissitudes through which the 
industry has passed and the revolu- 
tionary changes in design, methods of 
construction ‘and the continual varia- 
tion of building materials that pro- 
gress has evolved. 

That The Builder has maintained its 
leading position in this field none will 
deny, and its editorial criticisms the 
profession reads with much respect, 
while its correspondence columns 
allow for that diversity of opinion to 
be expressed. The Builder brings to 
the notice of those engaged in building 
knowledge and guidance associated 
with every phase of the industry with- 
out which progress and advancement 
would be slowed up. Much has been 
and much more will be written on the 
subject of post-war planning and the 
rebuilding of this country of ours, but 
I am confident that The Builder will 
exert its full share of influence on the 
shaping of “‘ things to come”’! 

May I offer my congratulations on 
your publication attaining its Cen- 
tenary, and for its continuation ? 

H. H. Murray, 
President. 


Quantity Surveyors’ Committee, C.S.I. 
It is pleasant to be invited as Chair- 
man of the Quantity Surveyors’ Com- 
mittee of the Chartered Surveyors’ In- 
stitution to contribute a message on 
the occasion of the Centenary of The 
Builder. As a reader for some 35 
years I doubt if there are many quan- 
, tity surveyors who do not glean in- 
formation from its columns during the 
full period of their career. The 
general layout is easy for the busy 
man to scan, and there is in the scope 
and character of its articles enough to 
keep the studious reader fully in- 
formed on the wide range of subjects 
covered in building. Matters pertain- 
ing to measurement and cost which 
are of special interest to the quantity 
surveyor receive attention relative to 
the ever-increasing problems involved. 
From my personal contacts I have 
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learnt that another important reason 
for the popularity of the journal is 
that whilst maintaining its high 
standard there is constant search for 
and desire to give expression to all 
independent viewpoints. I am con- 
fident that my profession will be with 
me when I wish continued good for- 
tune to The Builder in forwarding 
the interests of the industry at a vital 
period in its history. 
A. W. Davson, 
Chairman, 


The Town Planning Institute. 

I count it a privilege to have, as 
President of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute, the opportunity to congratulate 
The Builder on achieving One Hun- 
dred Years—Not Out! Its weekly 
columns cover many subjects related 
to building, and the standard: of 


matter and illustration has been con- . 


sistently high. It supported the cause 
of town planning while the battle for 
legal sanction was being fought until 
it was won in 1909. In 1910, under the 
editorship of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
later to become a President of this 
Institute, it gave great prominence to 
the pioneer Town Planning Confer- 
ence and Exhibition which the late 
Sir.Raymond Unwin, our second Presi- 
dent, organised so admirably for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Later, and for many years, we wel- 
comed Mr. Plume to our annual coun- 
try meetings, and you, Sir, who to-day 
occupy the editorial chair with so 
much distinction, show the same keen 
interest in the subject. 

What a century it has been! In 
1842 the great Victorian era had just 
opened. The great men of that great 
age, in the excitement of discovery, 
invention and material progress, in all 
of which this couutry led the world, 
for a time forgot the art of living. 
To-day, chastened by two world wars, 
we are seeking to rediscover that art 
and to plan so that all men of all 
countries may have the opportunity 
to practise it, free from want or fear. 
No small part of that planning must 
be devoted to securing the best use of 
land, the platform of lifes Therefore, 


_town and country planning has an 


important part to play in post-war re- 
construction, and:in preparing for that 
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part we shall look to the pages of 
The Builden, confident that there we 
shall find both example and precept, 
vision and inspiration. 

Warmest congratulations for the 
century achieved and best, wishes for 
that to come. 

W. S. Cameron, 
President. 


Royal Society of British Sculptors. 

Long may you live and flourish ! 
On behalf of sculpture I would say 
that it is at its best when closely 
allied to fine building. The most. 
useful and important side of a sculp- 
tor’s life is where his work gces hand- 
in-hand with architecture or archi- 
tectural lay-out, whether in or on a 
building, in a public park or garden— 
some position that brings him in 
touch with the surrounding life. In 
all the finest buildings of the past 
that have lived in our affections, 
sculpture has been an integral part 
and has thus spoken to the people of 
its time. 

To a paper that encourages such 
work, and at a time when rebuilding 
is in the air, all sculptors offer their 
thanks and good wishes. 

E Gitpert Bayes, 
President. 


The Ecclesiological Society. 

The detailed and often illustrated! 
reports of the Ecclesiological Society’s- 
meetings which appear regularly in 
The Builder are much appreciated by 
our members. Those who have had 
occasion to consult the files will know 
that this is not a recent development, 
for there is probably no volume of 
The Builder’ in all its century of 
existence which does not contain 
numerous references to our Society. 

Future students of nineteenth and 
twentieth century architecture may 
well be grateful for the continuity of 
editorial policy and outlook which has 
built up such a mor-mental record of 
the labours of men in the Mistress 
Art. 

[Tue Very Rev.] W. R. Matruews, 

President. 


The Town and Country Planning 
Association. 

’ The advent of The Builder in 1842 
was evidence of the growing con- 
sciousness of those engaged in the 
great building industry that they had 
at once a trade and a social responsi- 
bility. Its Centenary in 1942 finds the 
building industry on the eve of a 
tremendous expansion. It is, like 
agriculture, one of the basic indus- 
tries. Building is the agent on which 
we rely for the fulfilment of all our 
dreams of post-war reconstruction. 

As President of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, I am 
greatly interested in the formation 
this year of the Ministry of Works and 
Planning, the widening of the scope 
of Sir William Jowett’s Reconstruc- 
tion Department, and the publication 
of the Scott and Uthwatt Reports. 
The Uthwatt Report indicates the 
means whereby it might be possible 
to open out and replan the centres of 
our cities’ on more gracious and 
humane lines, provide “‘ Green Belts,” 
and, as the corollary to and condition 
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of central redevelopment, expand 
existing small towns and build new 
towns, satellite towns and trading 
estates. The Scott Report, while add- 
ing a warning note, substantiates the 
written evidence of the Town and 
Country Planning Association and is 
based on the need to decentralise 
industry. 

The Builder has played an important 
part in the past in educating its 
readers on these relevant planning 
issues. On behalf of the Town and 
Country Planning Association I send 
you congratulations on the celebration 


of your first Centenary and good 
wishes for your second century. 
Lytton, 
President. 


Association of Building Technicians. 

One of this Association’s foremost 
aims is the consolidation of unity 
among the professions and crafts that 
make up the building industry. With- 
out the aid of the technical Press such 
aims would be almost impossible to at- 
tain, and I therefore regard The 
Builder Centenary as an occasion for 
hearty congratulations on your work 
for the industry. 

The century you celebrate has seen 
unprecedented technical progress; 
social progress has, alas, been far be- 
hind. The contradiction has culminated 
in the present war and its orgy of 
destruction. We are all of us resolved 
that while our present.purpose—the ex- 
termination of the enemies of mankind 
—is being achieved, we shall pave the 
way to a world fit for ordinary people 
to live in. Such a resolve requires 
more than good will. . It requires 
every kind of weapon. Above all it 
requires organisation. 

t is the privilege of the technical 
Press to record technical advance. But 
the Press can also powerfully assist in 
building a united organisation. It must 
help us all to learn from the suc- 
cesses and failures of the past, and so 
to werk out correct policies for the 
stern days ahead. In this work I wish 
you prosperity. 

Davip PERCIVAL, 
President. 


The Institution of Structural Engineers. 

I wish to congratulate The Builder 
most, heartily on attaining its Cen- 
tenary. A technical paper which has 
achieved this distinction can have no 
doubt that it has met a real need. 
The rapid advance of technical know- 
ledge in all parts of the building field 
in recent years increases the import- 
ance of the technical Press to the pro- 
fessional architect and engineer. One 
of its most useful functions is to dis- 
seminate the knowledge obtained by 
research, so as to bring it into current 
use for the benefit of the country and 
industry. 

The Structural Engineer has become 
increasingly concerned in building 
work due to the development of frame 
construction and scientific methods of 
design. The Builder therefore appeals 
to an even wider technical public now 
than in the past, and I wish it every 
success in the future. 

The writer has read the paper since 
the days of his pupilage, and has per- 
sonal knowledge of its usefulness to 
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all classes. of structural engineers, 
students, assistants and principals. 
WwW WALLACE, 
President. 


The Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers. 

In a private capacity, as a regular 
reader of The Builder for the greater 
part of my professional life, and in my 
official position as President of the 
Institution of Municipa] and County 


Engineers, I send you my sincere 
congratulations on reaching your 
Centenary. 


In the history of mankind, a hun- 
dred years is a very short space, but 
it is much longer than most of us can 
hope, or desire, to reach. So far as 
the technical Press of this country is 
concerned, there must be very few 
journals which at your age find them- 
selves so hale and hearty. That you 
have survived the ups and downs of 
possibly the most troubled century 
which our civilisation has known 
speaks volumes for the perspicacity of 
proprietors and editors, who must have 
moved with the times—a most difficult 
thing to do, gracefully, as one gets on 
in years. 

You are still providing one of the 
most useful and -.live technical 
journals | know of, and one therefvre 
deserving of the success which is 
yours. I have admired the fairness of 
the views which you have expressed 
on most matters, though truth com- 
pels me to add that, in my opinion, 
your editorial approval of the view 
put forward in certain not -disin- 
terested quarters that, of all the pro- 
fessions you number among your 
readers, architects are best qualified 
to solve certain’ modern problems, has 
been a fall from grace! This is my 
only grouse, and having drawn your 
attention to it, let me say that if 
broadmindedness and the “ up-to-date- 
ness’ you possess continue to per- 
meate your pages, there is no reason 
why you should not go on your way 
celebrating centenaries long after 
most of the actors who occupy the 
world’s stages to-day have been for- 
gotten. I wish you all prosperity on 
such s journey. 

W. A. Macartney, 
President. 
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The Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

It is with great pleasure that I, as 
their President, offer the congratula- 
tions of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers to The Builder on the at- 
tainment of its Centenary. 

Electrical engineers have for long 
been intimately concerned with the 
building industry, mainly on account 
of the interrelation between building 
design and effective lighting. Modern 
buildings involve, also, many other 
electric services, all of which contri- 
bute to the convenience of the users. 
Consequently, electrical engineers 
have from the earliest days of electric 
lighting been directly interested in 
the methods of securing the safest and 
most efficient layout of the electrical 
installations in buildings. As far 
hack as 1882 wiring rules were being 
drawn up for the electrical equipment 
of buildings and factories. To-day 
these have reached the llth edition 
and the work still goes on. The 
labour of drawing up these regula- 
tions has been facilitated by repre- 
sentatives of the building industry 
and by The Builder. 

The installation and maintenance of 
the electrical equipment of modern 
buildings has formed so large a part 
of the work of electrical ‘engineers 
that a separate section of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers—the In- 
stallations Section—has recently 
been formed in order to provide a 
platform for the discussion of papers 
related to this work and to other 
installation work of an allied nature. 
With these close connections with the 
building industry, electrical engineers 
not only offer their felicitations to 
The Builder on its Centenary, but wish 
also to express the hope that its suc- 
cessful career may be long continued. 

C. L. Forrsscusg, 
President. 


Society of Antiquaries of London. 

I send my most cordial congratula- 
tions to The Builder onthe occasion 
of its Centenary. The Fellows of this 
Society, who are interested in archi- 
tecture and ecclesiology, make frequent 
appeals to the files of your magazine, 
and I have myself considerable experi- 
ence of the value of The Builder 
to those engaged in research on the 
plans and structure of our ancient 
buildings. 

On behalf of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries I offer you our very good wishes 
for the continued success of your 
admirable journal. 

A. W. CrapHam, 
President. 


The London Society. 

As President of the London Society 
I send you sincere congratulations 
upon the great occasion of your Cen- 
tenary. This event takes place at a 
strange but inspiring moment, stand- 
ing as we do on a narrow and dan- 
gerous ‘bridge between two worlds. 
You have contributed so much to the 
artistic intelligence and amenity of 
the safe and cultured past, that your 
readers look to you with confidence to 
guide them through the perilous diffi- 
culties that confront, the future. My 


.Society has always endeavoured to 
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preserve the architectural treasures of 
the great City of London, but has also 
been aware of its manifold practical 
deficiencies. An opportunity to rebuild 
and replan London has been provided 
by the enemy, an opportunity greater 
than any we have had since the Great 
Fire in the seventeenth century. Great 
pressure will be brought by small 
minds and cowardly hearts to save 
money on reconstruction, to water 
down bold plans into niggardly make- 
shifts, and to convince the citizens 
that they cannot afford the best. My 
Society feels sure that it can count 
upon The Builder to resist: such pres- 
sure and to reinforce the determina- 
tion of the public to improve and 
perfect the capital of the Empire. 
EsHER, 
President. 


The Institute of Landscape Architects. 

On behalf of the Institute of Land- 
scape Architects I should like — to 
extend to The Builder my sincere 
congratulations upon the occasion of 
its Centenary. That it has main- 
tained such a consistently high level 
and always excelled in good judgment 
are facts of which it may be justly 
proud. This stability is all the more 
of an accomplishment in view of the 
remarkable changes that have taken 
place in architecture during the last 
hundred. years. Of all these changes, 
none is likely to equal that which lies 
abead during the immediate years, 
and still more so during the next 
hundred years. 

Physical building in all its manifes- 
tations is becoming so involved that. 
more and more it is realised that it is 
beyond the capacity of one individual 
to master it, completely, as in the 
past. The growth of science has meant 
that the architect, for instance, must 
ecntend with a knowledge of tech- 
nology undreamt of until recently. 
With the growth of science also has 
been growth of the study of sociology. 
It seems, therefore, that we are slip- 
ping from an age of individual know- 
ledge into one of group knowledge. 
Within this group each member is a 
specialist within his profession; but 
his appreciation of his allied profes- 
sicns is also part of his education and 
subsequent work. 

If we adopt this attitude, therefore, 
we find that the landscape architect 
is complementary to the architect and 
civil engineer and town planner. 
The sphere of each is defined, and 
therefore each is enabled to perfect 
himself the more readily within his 
limitations. 

Everything now suggests the proper 
establishment of the profession of 
landscape architecture, for the absence 
of this during the past hundred years 
has left its mark all over the face of 
England; and proper establishment 
means the founding of schools of 
landscape architecture, with a similar 
length of training to the allied profes- 
sions. Too often the landscape archi- 
tect is considered a kind of gardener, 
and the magnificent range of his work 
is not appreciated. Let us all wish 
that the coming years may give rise 
to that grand collaboration of profes- 
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sions that alone can bring distinction 
in the planning of our land. 
G. A. JELLICOz, 
President. 


The Royal Society of Arts. 

On behalf of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts I send you the 
Society’s congratulations on _ the 
hundred years’ record of The Builder. 
All those who have taken an interest 
in the cultural and commercial life of 
our country have given anxious 
thought to that rebuilding which was 
long overdue before the autumn of 
1939. We realise that there now pre- 
sents itself the desired opportunity for 
creating a new environment for the 
generations that are to come. It is a 
responsibility that must be shared by 
all and in which all must play their 
part in co-operation with those that 
are working to the same end. On 
behalf of my Council 1 wish you a 
future of continued activity. 

Epwarp T. Crowe, 
President. 


Federation of Associations of Specialists 
and Sub-Contractors. 

I feel it a personal honour to be 
asked to write a short note on the 
hundreth birthday of your paper. The 
fact that ‘The Builder has been able to 
achieve such a ripe old age is a 
sufficient testimony to the appeal that 
the paper has made, and still makes, 
to those interested in building, with- 
out any further commendation from 
myself. 

It is, however, I believe, as Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Associations 
of Specialists and Sub-Contractors that 
I am asked to write, and I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity of giving my 
views on the part the specialist and 
sub-contracting trades have played 
during the past century and the part 
they will be called upon to play in the 
future. The lack of reliable statistics 
makes it difficult accurately to portray 
the position of the country in 1840.- 
The population was of the order of 
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19,000,000, and the main pursuits of 
the people were agrarian. The build- 
ing industry as a whole, to cater for 
the position then, was essentially of a 
simple and local character. ‘To-day 
the population has more than doubled 
and the main pursuits have gradually 
changed during the years’ from 
agrarian to industrial. This fact is 
predominant in considering the 
development of the “ housing ”’ of the 
nation’s activities, coupled with - the 
growth of public services, which in- 
clude communications, transport, edu- 
cation, light, power, sanitation and 
water. 

This growth necessitated a complete 
change not only of building construc- 
tion but also of the economic organisa- 
tion of the industry. Speeding-up 
became essential, and to meet this a 
very rapid introduction of factory- 
produced materials became necessary. 
The fixing of these materials intro- 
duced new types ,of “ building ”’ 
worker, often resulting in. so-called 
demarcation problems. The introduc- 
tion of the social services meant a 
further infiltration of engineering 
aspects into the realm of building, not 
only from the point of view of craft 
but also from that of design and pro- 
fessional direction. Thus, the build- 
ing industry has gone through a 
parallel development with that of the 
engineering and _ industrial world 
generally during the same period. It 
was just as impossible for the builder 
of 1840 to deal with the development 
of the building industry in the cen- 
tury as it was for the village black- 
smith to deal with the engineering 
development. It would have been 
wiser for the builders to have appre- 
ciated this fact earlier and to realise 
that they could not, in the changed 
conditions, be the sole arbiters of the 
industry’s development. The indus- 
try can only play its part most effec- 
tively by an appreciation of this larger 
vision with some central focus for it. 
It was. hoped that this would be 
by the new Ministry of 
Works and Planning, but the present 
policy seems to savour of 1840 and not 
of 1940. 

The co-operation of -all trades in 
modern building practice undoubtedly 
calls for a site co-ordination, and the 
future development of the industry 
will be conditioned by the wisdom of 
the co-ordinator in securing that all 
parties render their utmost service and 
that conditions not only of labour but 
also of contract are equitable to all. 
The specialist and _ sub-contracting 
trades will, I am certain, play their 
part under such co-ordination in 
securing efficient and economic con- 
struction for post-war Britain. 

T. A. McIntyre, 
President. 


Building Industry Distributors. 

IT am happy to offer my cordial con- 
gratulations upon your Centenary. 
One hundred years of service to all 
engaged in the building industry in 
the best traditions of a Press of which 
we in this country are justly proud is 
a very fine record, upon which the 
proprietors and all engaged in the pro- 
duction of your excellent journal are 
entitled to claim the credit which is 
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their due. The mass of useful techni- 
cal and trade information. appearing 
in The Builder from time to time has 
kept the journal in the forefront of 
the technical Press, a position which 
it is to be hoped it will continue to 
eccupy for many years to come. 

The period of reconstruction 
which must follow the conclusion of 
the war will provide great opportuni- 
ties and heavy responsibilities for the 
trade and technical Press, but I feel 
sure that The Builder, with its fine 
past record, will rise adequately to the 
occasion. If this Association, repre- 
senting as it does a very large propor- 
tion of the organised builders’ mer- 
chants of this country, with the 
accumulated trade knowledge which is 
at its command, can co-operate or 
assist in your task, it will be very 
pleased to do so. 

Dup.iey PrykE, 
President. 


The Institute of South African Architects. 

As President-in-Chief of ‘‘ The Insti- 
tute of South African Architects,” it 
gives me great pleasure to send our 
greetings and congratulations on The 
Builder attaining its Centenary. This 
is an achievement of no mean merit. 
It is well to remember in these times 
of upheaval, Bulwer-Lytton’s words: 
‘Beneath the rule of men entirely 

great, 

The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Ideas and ideals which you have 
striven for are still powerful factors in 
our national life. The post-war recon- 
struction will tax all our united ener- 
gies if we, in our day and generation, 
wish to leave behind a legacy of which 
we may be justly proud. 

The small builder is having a diffi- 
cult time, but he is the backbone of 
the building industry, and will, I trust, 
yet come into his own. In spite of 
talks of prefabrication and mass pro- 
duction, we must endeavour to keep 
high the traditions.of the craftsman- 
ship of the past. Congratulations and 
good wishes. 

B. V. BaRTHOLOMEW, 
President-in-Chief. 


Federation of Greater London Master 
Builders. 

On behalf of my Council and mem- 
bers, 1 offer you my heartiest con- 
gratulations on reaching your Centen- 
ary. This Federation has always 
ceceived support from your journal, 
and I hope that The Builder as a 
medium circulating in our industry 
will continue to grow from strength 
to strength 

ArtHuR N. Dove, 
President. 


National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives. 
Although The Builder is, as the title 


indicates, a.-trade journal, it has 
chronicled and commented on events 
of public importance during the fate- 
ful and historic days of the past 
hundred years. 

1842, the beginning of the “ hungry 
*forties ’’; the year in which income 
tax and Defence of the Realm Acts 
were. passed (how familiar !); Queen 
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but five years on the 
throne; the beginning of the de- 
cline of Chartism; the era in which 
railway transport took definite shape. 
Indeed, one hundred years is a long 
time in the history. of individual 
man. The rise and fall of Empires 
and of States have occurred in the 
century; this country has seen drastic, 
if not revolutionary, changes in the 
field of domestic reform and social 
amelioration. 

The Builder has made it a commend- 
able practice to give fair prominence 
to the activities of building Trade 
Unions, and so would, I am sure, 
regard the development of Trade 
Unions as having played an éssential 
part in social advance. Most of the 
building Trade Unions, either in simi- 
lar form to the present ones or as pre- 
decessors of present amalgamated 
Unions, were already in existence 


Victoria 


- when The Builder launched its first 


number. 


I feel confident that The Builder has ~ 


an important part to play in the 
progress of our industry and that it 
will continue to record events with its 
usual distinguished impartiality. As 
President of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives I send best 
wishes to the journal and wish it con- 
tinued success. May it live to celebrate 
further centenaries! And may the 
next celebration be in peace ! 
J. W. STEPHENSON, 
President. 


Amalgamated Union of Building Trade 
Workers. 

Hearty congratulations to The 
Builder on having reached its Cen- 
tenary! It is impossible to estimate 
the immense work it has done in 
spreading a knowledge of architecture 
and its related arts, of building in its 
most intimate detail, and of the many 
vivid personalities who have. made 
outstanding contributions to construc- 
tional progress during all those long 
years. Its value to the building 
industry has been enormous, and not 
least, to that great body of craftsmen 
and labourers whose toil and _ skilt 
provide the main motive force of the 
building industry. In this respect, as 
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a representative of the building 
workers, I should like to thank The 
Builder for its fair and full reports of 
the conferences of building Trades 
Unionism in which the claims and 
aims of the operatives have found 
expression. 

May its good work continue! Great 
as its past achievements have been, 
the period in which we are living calls 
for even greater ones. Britain has to 
be rebuilt. We look to The Builder to 
render powerful assistance in bringing 
about that building renaissance we 
long and hope for. The Builder has a 
foremost part to play in ensuring that 
a truly worthy and noble Britain 
arises, in the structural sense, when 
this terrible war is ended. 

Luke Fawcett [0.B.E.], 
General Secretary. 


Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators. 

Heartiest congratulations on long 
service to building and associated 
trades importance of paper to future 
greater than éver.—H. G. Dowtina, 
Past President, Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators, Painters’ Hall. 


Periodical Trade Press and Weekly 
Newspapers’ Proprietors’ Association. 

I would like to offer my very hearty 
congratulations’ on the Centenary of 
The Builder. I am quite sure it will 
continue to occupy its unchallenged 
position among the best type of exist- 
ing and future publications. ‘Wishing 
you and the journal all prosperity.— 
EK. O. Norton, Secretary. 


** The Architects’ Journal.”’ 


Heartiest congratulations on your 
Centenary.—H. pe’C. Hastines,.Editor. 


‘* Illustrated London News.” 
Many happy returns from one cen- 
tenatian to another. The Editor of 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News ”’ sends 
his greetings to the Editor of The 
Builder, and best wishes for his con- 

tinued success.—Bruce INGRAM. 


Messrs. Woop, GoLpsTRAW AND 
YoratH, Chartered Architects, write: 
We would just like to add our con- 
gratulations to the many that you 
will be receiving on the occasion of 
your Centenary; this is’really a very 
wonderful record, and one of which 
you have every reason to be justly 
proud. All good wishes. 


SCHOOL NEWS. 
A.A. School, Hadley Common. 

THIs coming Spring Term the fol- 
lowing yisitors will give talks at the 
Architectural Association School of 
Architecture, The Mount House, 
Hadley Common, Herts: Sir Kenneth 
Clark, on ‘‘Is Art Necessary ?”’; and 
Mr. Edric Neel, on ‘‘ War Time 
Housing.” 

Nottingham School of Architecture. 

A DEPARTMENT of town and country 
planning has recently been inaugur- 
ated in the Nottingham College of 
Arts and Crafts. This new depart- 
ment is in conjunction with the 
School of Architecture, and a diploma 
course is announced for students in 
Notts, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE | 


[Whilst we are glad to blish letters on profes- 
gional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not 
endorse the remarks of corres ents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefiy 


as possible. ; 
Temporary Architectural Assistants. 
To tHE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—As another of those wicked 
A.C.E.s who steal “A.R.I.B.A.’s ” 
thunder (The Builder, December 11) I 
would like to add my comments to 
those of ‘‘ A.C.E.” 

Firstly, I consider this bickering 
about the “‘ insulting ”’ designation of 
«pA, and C.E.A.” to be, by my 
standards, unprofessional, childish, 
and most inopportune under present 
conditions, which demand that a man 
turn his hand to any task of which he 
is capable, precedent, notwithstanding. 


“ \.R.I.B.A.” conveniently, I suspect, 
omits to state whether the overwhelming 
majority of the work undertaken by his 
Department is of a civil engineering or 
architecturak nature, and whether the 
inclusion of architects on its staff 
is incidental. Would he support the 
splitting up of the many Government 
offices, large and small alike, into water- 
tight civil engineering and architectural 
departments as a contribution to Govern- 
mental and man-power economy? Would 
he really expect a body of Assistant Archi- 
tects, A.s and §.A.s, to be employed for 
the sole purpose of vetting what my col- 
league “‘A.C.E.” ruthlessly describes as 
the ‘‘laying out of Nissen huts, drainage 
systems, air-raid shelters, etc.”? Can he 
not understand that his §.C.E. has to 
append his “‘ imposing”’ signature because 
he is responsible for co-ordinating the work 
of the whole of his staff and not by way 
of asserting his ability to produce some- 
thing better for ‘‘love or money’’? Does 
he believe that the senior partner in a 
firm in private practice, as civil engineer 
or architect, is capable of excelling in 
every direction the staff whom he employs 
as specialists in their respective spheres? 

Surely not. Why then does he single out 
his department for castigation? Probably 
their discomfiture at having him in their 
midst is at least as great as his at being 
there. 

His reference to the medical profession 
is irrelevant simply because we cannot all 
hold the reins; it may be welcome news to 
him that the Government does term him a 
“Subordinate Officer.”” Are the “ sacri- 
fice, hours of study and work ’’ involved 
in becoming a professional civil engineer 
any less onerous than those required of an 
architect, and any less out of place if he is 
to be employed in a minor capacity. in an 
“alien”? office? I do not believe a civil 
engineer so employed would raise this sort 
of hare because the rational, calculating 
and factual outlook and behaviour which 
success in engineering demands preclude 
these dashing, bizarre and rather arty tem- 
peramental effusions. 

““A.R.I.B.A.”’ has obviously developed a 
chronic dose of that phobia which seems 
to inflict so many in-his profession and is 
making the now familiar clamour for legal 
protection, recognition, bestowal of titles, 
and what-have-you. I can only conclude 
that this is symptomatic of a deep convic- 
tion of their own inadequacy and insecu- 
rity coupled with the realisation that much 
of their ‘‘finé work” could, given the 
opportunity, be done by someone not 


“Chartered and Registered.”” I am sorry 


or him. 
_ Will some bright spark now arise and 
initiate a Movement for the Suppression 
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of the Word ‘‘ Architecture”’ in the history 
of Greece and Rome on the grounds that 
the planners of those days were inade- 
quately recognised and protected by any 
twentieth-century institution ? 

A.M.I.C.E. 


To THE Epiror or The Builder. 


S1r,—Your correspondent who writes 
under the nom-de-plume “‘A. C. E.” on 
the subject of temporary architectural 
assistants in Government Departments 
deserves to be corrected promptly. His 
letter, full of sneers at a class of men, 
many qualified architects, is unworthy 
of the profession he represents, unfair, 
untrue, and is lacking in common 
decency to subordinates.. Further,. I 
doubt whether “A. C. E.’s”’ unfortu- 
nate letter would find support amongst 
his own colleagues. 

Clearly the tempgrary architectural 
assistants will not obtain any redress until 
the R.I.B.A., the Registration Council 


and other bodies press the matter officially 
with the Departments concerned. 

I have no direct interest in this argu- 
ment beyond serving in the Department 
the correspondents probably have in mind. 


CHARTERED QuaNnTITyY SURVEYOR, 
P.A.S.T. 


To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 


Str,—The letter signed “ A. C. E.” 
[The Builder, December 25] was 
written in a frivolous mood. He is 
happy to be able to regard the activi- 
ties of the Department he serves in a 
spirit of frivolity. 

The work of his Department may be 
divided into three. portions—engineering, 
building and agriculture. ‘The engineer- 
ing, largely consisting of road and run- 
way construction and the repetition build- 
ing ‘of big sheds, does not overtax 
‘* A.C.E.’s’”’ engineering experience, and 
if the tale were told of all the runways 
and roads that have lasted less than a 
year, the capacity of engineers the De- 
partment employs would be in doubt, even 
in respect of their‘own trade. The build- 
ing work, of which the Nissen hutting he 

uotes is only a minute part, should be 

esigned and supervised by architects and 
builders. The land drainage and planting 
should be controlled by agriculturists. 

The whole of the work at present is con- 
trolled by engineers. It is often ineffi- 
ciently carried out because the engineers 
employed have not the capacity or experi- 
ence to give them mastery of three pro- 
fessions. The country pays all the time 
with its money. 

I will give only one minor instance of 
official engineering. On a sloping site a 
9-in. brick wall was built to enclose a 
considerable area, At the lowest ground 
level the wall was 6 ft. high. The enclo- 
sure it made was filled with magnificent 
local stone, and a concrete floor was laid 
on top—to support a single-storey timber- 
hutted dining-room. 

As an architect I, of course, deplore the 
wrong employment of my colleagues, but 
the far greater scandal is the waste and 
delay to the war effort. No architect had: 
anything to do with the instance I have 
given. They were all in the drawing office 
doing tracing. or more menial tasks., The 
tragedy is that the engineers concerned do 
not even see anything wrong with. such 
construction, ..And ‘'.A;C.E,’? .will .con-: 
tinue to justify his professional’ brethren’s* 
ineffidieney by cheap sneers;about ‘‘ ornate 
and daintily’ coloured’ pictures of utility 
structuresi”’ '' , ts 
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Peculiarities of Modern Architecture. 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 


Srr,—As a mere amateur, I ask why 
modern architecture so often lacks hair 
(eyes), eyebrows (over windows), belts 
(drip courses), and lips (window sills). 

I believe that these features have a use- 
ful as well as an ornamental function, and 
it seems a pity that so much modern 
architecture gives the impression that it 
has been designed by cutting holes in a 
packing case with a keyhole saw. 

As a lamb entering the lion’s den, I 
sign myself merely, 

Reaver. 


The Future of the Quantity Surveyor’s 
Profession. ; 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—Your correspondent “Balbus,” 
referring to the overwhelming volume 
of work which will face the building 
industry after the war, discusses con- 
tracting methods and the position of 
the quantity surveyor [The Builder, 
December 18}. 

Of the rapid methods of starting build- 
ing work, two are well known—namely, 
“‘cost-plus” and ‘‘ schedule of prices plus 
percentage.’’ ‘‘ Cost-plus’”’ has received 
official condemnation from the Govern- 
ment Select Committee, yet despite 
this warning it is still considered a 
legitimate form of contract. If it is still 
to be retained, then the only man who 
can make it legitimate is the quantity 
surveyor. To achieve this he will have to 
extend his powers and become a building 
administrator, spending considerable 
periods on the site acting for his client 
with a view to economic organisation and 
cost ‘control. 

The schedule plus percentage contract, 
whilst little open to abuse and being a 
ready method of commencing work rapidly, 
is, on the other hand, the slowest aiid 
most obtuse method when the time comes 
for final measurement and the settlement 
of accounts, - In such. settlements | the 
binding schedule prices are twisted and 
warped in the most grotesque fashion to 
correspond with analogous items of work, 
This is particularly apparent in using the 
War Department Schedule. Instances fre- 
quently occur where the contractor renders 
an account for certain work at a fair ‘rate 
not knowing the schedule, and it is found 
that the only satisfactory pro rata in the 
schedule for the item of work is much 
more expensive than the rate claimed. 
The War Department rule that. all rates 
paid: should be analogous to schedule 
items where possible, consequently the 
contractor receives the higher rate, to his 
own amazement and.the surveyor’s con- 
fusion. To a trained ‘surveyer skilled in 
the art of pricing and valuing building 
works a fixed schedule of prices is a night- 
mare. A contract is not finished when the 
building is completed, and if it has been 
let on ‘‘schedule’’ it may be months be- 
fore an accurate final cost is agreed and 
the contractor receives payment, -Proof 
of this is now only too apparent to those 
aware of the present number of outstand- 
ing. Government. contracts: 

In the long run, the quickest and most 
satisfactory form of contract is that based 
upon an accurate bill of quantities. Most 
builders will- agree to this.’ Any less rou- 
tine’ work than preparing a. bill of -quan- 
tities in’ a< proper’ manner; is hard:. to 
imagine,--' despite; the = reference ' -by 
‘* Balbus.’ . There is no reason-at:all why: 
bills of quantities should-riot be produced 
rapidly. .The idéa that quantities consti-. 
tute’ delay - in comniencing: operations 
nrast‘ bé Abandoned; Giveh -proper,organ-’ 
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isation within an’ office, and definite and 
final decisions from, the architect, bills. of 


quantities can be produced very rapidly. 


Tendering on accurately prépared bills 
of quantities is the most “atistactory and 
fairest form of competitive contracting; 
if it must be changed, let us go forward 
and not retrogress to schedules and. cost- 
plus. CRAFTSMAN. 


_ Holidays with Pay.” 
To THe Epiror or The Builder. 

Srz,—From a company limited by 
guarantee and not having a share 
capital, called ‘“ Building and Civil 
Engineering Holidays Scheme  Man- 
agement Limited,;’’ we have. received 
two documents... One is a copy of an 
agreement made _ between the two 
employers’ federations and the rela- 
tive operatives’ federations. The 
agreement is signed by the respective 
presidents for the year and the respec- 
tive secretaries. Any of the parties 
may terminate the operation of the 
scheme by giving six months’ notice. 
The other document is an “ Applica- 
tion to purchase Holiday Credit 
Stamps.”’ This is a printed order 
form, addressed to the general man- 
ager of the scheme, asking him to 
supply any number of books each 
containing from 48 to 960 stamps at a 
cost of 1s. 6d. per stamp. The cash 
for the full cost of each stamp musi 
be enclosed with the order. The appli- 
cant unequivocally fills in the number 
of books of stamps required and sends 
the cash. Assuming that he employs 
120 men, he would probably provide 
for a ten weeks’ supply, so the order 
would be for 1,200 stamps and a 
cheque fdr £90 would be sent. The 
order form is accompanied by a form 
which has to be sent with the appli- 
cation for stamps, and will be re- 
turned to the applicant later. It is a 
form stating simply in print by the 
general manager that the application 
is received and the stamps are en- 
closed. It is to be initialled by the 
officer issuing the stamps, but there 
is no acknowledgment of the cash 
sent. . Presumably it is considered 
that the stamps are the equivalent of 
cash. 

Certain objections arise in my mind— 
as they must do in the minds of other 
builders who are asked to buy Holiday 
Stamps at 1s. 6d. each. I would not 
trouble to write you were it not that the 
Builders’ Federation has informed my 
firm that it is binding upon every regis- 
tered building and civil engineering con- 
tractor to ‘operate the scheme as from 
February i next. We may reasonably 
assume that in the combined trades there 
are a million workers. All of these are 
likely to be fully and continuously em- 
ployed by one firm or another. The holi- 
day scheme emulates the National Uncm- 
ployment Insurance Act in that it makes 
the condition that in any week the em- 
ployer who first employs a man shall 
provide him with a Is. stamp. 
As the. holiday is in any. case only one 
week in any calendar year it would appear 
that approximately fifty million stamps 
would need to be purchased by the com- 
bined ‘employers during the: year. This 
represents an actual cash payment by the 


employers in the purchase of stamps of 


something like £3,750,000 sterling: 
The literature that up to the moment 


has been distributed gives no indication | 
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as to what happens to the vast sum that 


is: laid owt’ by the employers in the pur- 


chase of stamps.’ ‘It may be that‘the Com- 
pany’s Articles make some provision, but, 
from my own point of view, all Iam asked 
(in fact, requested) to do is to purchase 
a stamp a week for every employee. We 
are not-told how the purchase money is to 
be invested, who are the trustees—in 
fact, no acknowledgment of our cash pay- 
ment other than the’ issue of stamps 
(which might possibly be copied by an 
unscrupulous person) and the initials of 
the officer who issues them. Furthermore, 
although -we initially pay 1s.-6d. each for 
the new stamps that we affix to our em- 
es, ery cards, we are asked to pay out 
cash at the rate of 1s. 6d. per stamp for 
every used San that an employee may 
present to us when he wants a holiday. 
There is, of course, an implied guarantee 
that this sum will be refunded to us by the 
Management Company. 

I. know it tS. easy to criticise 2 scheme 
that has undoubtedly been evolved upon 
the principle that, if an employee taking a 
weekly wage is entitled to a week’s. holi- 
day, one taking an hourly. wage should 
not be at a disadvantage. With this I 
am in full agreement, but surely a better 
scheme could be evolved. o a firm 
normally, or as an average, employing 
120 men the position is as follows :— 

They buy 50 stamps at 1s. 6d. 


each for each man ... ... £450 

They cash this same amount 
when due for holidays 450 
£900 


Their whole reliance upon the reim- 
bursement of the £450 is upon an Agree- 
ment to-which they are not parties, other 
than that they may be members of their 
respective Associations or Federations. 
They have invested £900 on the security 
of stamps. If we take 1,000,000 men. on 
the same basis the cash outlay by the 
trades amounts to £7,500,000 

I suggest that the majority of firms 
could. utilise their proportion of this sum 
profitably in their own business, and if it 
is necessary to run a holiday savings cam- 











Not con- 
struction. . All over the country | firms have 
installed King Sliding Doors, and found them to give 


long and satisfactory service. 
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paign, whether at the expense of the 
enrployer-er employee, it would be better 
to ‘take’ ee rantege of Government Savin 
an that the trade shoals 
lay out millions of pounds on stamps that 


.eould be easily copied and whose value 


appears. to be ephemeral. Not only pay 
cash in advance for new stamps ‘but pay 
cash for any number of used ones that 
may. be vresented by any casual workman 
who - holds them. ‘ruly a strange 
financial transaction. 

Why not pay another halfpenny an hour 
and have done with it? Call it a holiday 
allowance if necessary. It is near enough 
the equivalent of one week in fifty-two. 
The workman who really wants and appre- 
ciates,an annual holiday will know what 
to.do with his halfpenny. His employer 
is not likely to prevent his taking one. 
At least we should know how we stood 
and save the risk of getting the new books 
mixed up with those relating to Insurance, 
Savings, Income Tax, and so on. 

F. Norman [F.1.0.B.). 


Builders’ Apathy. 
To tHE Epitor or The Builder. 

Srtr,—With reference to the letter 
from Mr. C. F. Bryen in The Builder 
of December 18, my following com- 
ments may be useful as a _ few 
““pointers ”’ of the very many which 
I could raise in an effort to cause 
some measure of good organisation in 
the. ‘* worst organised business ”’: 

(1) Surely the very existence of apathy 
in members attending meetings proves 
that. the subjects, or some of them, for 
which meetings are convened are noi 
sufficiently interesting and forceful as to 
prevent apathy and absenteeism! A prac- 
tical. proof of this would be to make 
records of a few meetings, the recordings 
to. be exact reproductions in time and of 
statements from the moment the chairman 
arrives to the end of the meeting, without 
any ‘‘ cut-outs’ of yawns and tales. Such 
records would then be put into the 
‘‘ Jaboratory ’’ of a small panel of build- 
ing philosophers, psychologists, technicians 
and organisers for analysis and splitting 
up into sections of sense, nonsense, and 
time-wasting. 

(2) I suggest respectfully that then the 
chairman and organisers of each meeting 
be compelled to listen to the recording of 
the meeting for which they are respon- 
sible, then listen to a very short lecture by 
one of the panel stated above, or read that 
panel’s report, and the necessary evidence 
will be obvious to show why apathy exists. 

(3) If the above medicine does not 
act, a good cure for apathy should be 
evident if the chairman, organisers and 
members attend, say, three or four meet- 
ings convened by the professional insti- 
tutes who do conduct their meetings and 
lectures on businesslike and interesting 
lines. 


London, 8. W.16, 


“The Builder” Prize Award. 

Professor A. E. Richardson, Professor of 
Architecture, University College, London. 
reports that The Builder Junior Prize has 
been awarded to Mr. T. F. A. Manning. 
Hockerill, Long Road, Cambridge. The 
College Committee have approved this 
award. ‘There is no award this year for 
the Senior Prize. 


Restaurants for a Colliery Company. 

In the description accompanying the 
illustrations. of ‘‘ Restaurants for 4 
Colliery Company in the Midlands,” in 
our issue,for December 11, it should 
have’ been stated that Mr. G. Brittain 
advised on the technical layout and pro 


R. V. Boucuton. 


vided. the. equipment. 
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PLANNING EXHIBITION AT 
THE HOUSING CENTRE 


THERE is at present at the Housing 
Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1, an 
exhibition of plans and drawings by young 
people attending ‘school. It is the result 
of a Town and ntry Planning Competi- 
tion organised by the 1940 Council and the 
Housing Centre with the view of awaken- 
ing public opinion on the necessity for the 
better planning of our human environment, 
The organisers rightly take the view that 
the education of the rising generation is 
an important means of securing an informed 
public opinion on this matter, and that a 
first step in that direction should be the 
study of existing conditions. 

The first prize was divided between the 
Bolton School for Boys and Pate’s 
Grammar School for Girls, Cheltenham. 
In their report the assessors congratulate 
the Bolton School on a very thorough and 
comprehensive survey. Of the work of 
Pate’s School they say that it is an ambi- 
tious piece of work well carried out and 
ably presented. 

Other schools which received prizes or 
were specially commended by the assessors 
were St. Paul’s School; the Wakefield 
Girls’ High School; the Keighley 
Grammar School for Boys; Prince Henry’s 
Grammar School, Otley; the Speedwell 
Senior Girls’ School, Bristol; the High 
School for Girls, Burnley; Sir Walter St. 
John’s School, Godalming; the Westcliff 
High School for Girls, Chapel-en-Le- 
Frith; the Bolton Municipal Secondary 
School; the Wyggeston Grammar School ; 
South Wilts Secondary School; the Junior 
Art Department of the College of Art, 
Sheffield; and Beaumont School. 

The exhibition was formally opened on 
December 18, by Mr. Henry G. Strauss, 
M.P., Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Works and Planning, at a meet- 
ing over which Professor Eva Taylor 
presided. 

Dr. Taytor, in opening the proceedings, 
stated the conditions under which the com- 
petition had been organised. The school 
children, she said, had been asked to look 
round their.own neighbourhoods, see if 
these were well planned for a happy and 
prosperous community life and, if they 
were not, to say how they could be re- 
planned. The assessors said the entries 
were marked by boldness and also by sound 
common-sense. 

Mr, Srrauss, in declaring the exhibi- 
tion open, said that forty-four entries had 
been received and work had been done on 
double that number. The entries showed 
excellent team work and acute conscious- 
ness and good sense about physical environ- 
ment, which: was exactly what he would 
have expected in a competition set to 
schools at the present time on this sub- 
ject. A few months before becoming a 

finister he had been on the Council of the 
Design and Industries Association, and 
that Association had set a competition for 
schools on ‘‘ the House I should like to Live 
in, with Furniture and Equipment.’’ The 
essays then sent in showed that the younger 
generation would have no use whatever for 
the bijou baronial halls, cosy palaces and 
mock Tudor houses which had been pro- 
vided for their parents by speculative 
builders. Nor would they have any use for 
that absence of planning which meant the 
destruction of our natural heritage of 
beauty in the countryside. The purpose of 
town and country planning was to provide 
a good environment for the people. 
Experts were required : engineer, architect 
and surveyor, each had a part to play. The 
work of the architect in this connection 


could not be neglected, but it was often for- - 


gotten with disastrous results for the final 
plan. We needed good town and good 
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country, and snould be fools to destroy 
both, creating instead a universal suburbia 
with the charm of neither. We should save 
both town and country, or neither, because 
we could never save the country so long as 

ple regarded the town as something 
een which to flee. The idea that a town 
must be a blot on the map was modern and 
insane. What would the Athenians have 
thought of such an idea? Or our ancestors? 
In the Eighteenth Century we had pro- 
duced some of the loveliest country towns 
-——Edinburgh, Bath, Farnham, York and 
Chipping Corksies were examples. He 
had read with alarm the other day a state- 
ment in a publication issued from the same 
address as that of the Housing Centre, that 
without doubt every Englishman preferred 
a really detached house, and if he could 
not get that accepted as the next best 
thing a house detached on one side. This 
was preposterous and mischievous 
nonsense : it ‘was not true that nobody 
really liked living in a London square or 
a Bath terrace. - For a generation before 
the war we had been making an unneces- 
sary mess of our physical environment, but 
that had not always been the case. When 
the present war was over much building 
would take place. What, sort of building 
was it to be? Town planning would not 
be good so long as it was thought of merely 
in the form of maps showing zones and 
land uses. It must be concerned with 
homes. 

Representatives of some of the schools 
then described their experiences in pro- 
ducing plans. Mr. E. Rawitnson, speak- 
ing for the Bolton School for Boys, said it 
had been expected great interest would be 
shown, and this had proved to be the case; 
but in. replanning the scholars had 
endeavoured to keep their suggestions 
practical, not such as would involve sweep- 
ing away most of the towns. 

One natural result of such a competition 
is that those who take part in it get an 
insight into the world around them not 
to be obtained from books. The represen- 
tative of Wakefield Girls’ High School said 
in the course of her remarks, ‘‘I person- 
ally never knew how many departments 
there were in the town hall until I tried 
to track the city architect to his offico....” 

The exhibition will remain open until 
January 15. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not 
included in this list, see previous issues. 
Those with an asterisk are advertised in 
this number. The dates at the head of 
paragraphs are those for the submission 
of tenders; a fagger (t) denotes closi 
date for — ions; the name an 
address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 

BUILDING. 
JANUARY 9. 

tHitchin R.D.C.—Construction of static 
water tank. A. E. Passingham, C., 9, 
Bancroft, Hitchin. 


JANUARY 11. 
Belfast Civil Defence Authority.— 
Erection of mortuary. W. H. Stephens 
& Sons, 13, Donegalli-sq., North, Belfast, 


Dep. £3 3s. 
JANUARY 12. 

Caernarvonshire War Agricultural 
Committee.—Preparing and adapting 
slate dressing shed at Llanilfgni. K. J. 
Jones, Bryntysilio. St. David’s-rd.. 
Caernarvon 

Dublin Commissioner of Pubiic Works. 
—Erection of National school at Finglas. 
G. P. Fagan, secretary, Office of Public 
Works, Dublin. Dep., £1. 


JANUARY 16. 

Beckenham T.C.—Erection of mien’s 
dormitory with stores over at A.R.P. 
centre. B. E. and S. Dag: £2. : 

Deal T.C.—Demolition of 24 premises. 
G. A. M. Gentry, B. E. and S§., 188, Lon- 
don-rd. 

Erith T.C.—Erection of recreation room 
at A.R.P. depot. J. H. Clayton, B, 4. 
and 8S. Dep. £1 Is. 

Manchester T.C.—Construction of shel- 
ters at New Moston and Moss-side day 
nurseries City Architect. Dep. £J 1s. 


JANUARY 18. 
Durham.—Conversion of Seaham Har- 
bour school and New Seaham Thigh 
Colliery school into central kitchens. F. 
Willey (F.), 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 
Manchester T.C.—Construction of sub- 
divisional control, shelter and- dormi- 
tories. City Architect. Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 22. 
Darlington C.B.—Recreation room, etc., 
at fire station. B.S. Dep. £1 1s. 
JANUARY 25, : 
‘Leads T.C.—Maintenance repairs to 
properties (various trades). R. A. N. 
Livett (A.), Housing Director, Priestley 
House, Quarry Hill, Leeds, 9. Dep. 5s. 
per trade (not returnable). 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
JANUARY 20: : 
Ashton-under-Lyne 1.C. — Interior 
painting of large assembly hall and 
staircase at Town Hall. J.. Lowe, hous- 
ing manager, 63, Warrington-st. 


MATERIALS, &c. - 
JANUARY 23. 


Tamworth T.C. — Road materials. 


B. E. and S. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WORKS. 
JANUARY 11. 


WATER 


. ‘Chester .T.C —Construction of about 


300 lin. yds. concrete tube sewers to- 
gether with brick manholes, etc. Charles 
Greenwood, M.Inst.C.E., City E. and 8. 
JANUARY 14. 
U.D,C. — Construction and 
maintenance of 12 in. dia. spun-iron 
pumping mains, etc. Lemon & Blizard, 
3, Glen Eyre-rd., Basset, Southampton. 
Dep. £5 5s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
JANUARY 21. 

*Leicester E.C.—Full-time teacher of 
Carpentry and.Joinery at Leicester Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts. Registrar of the 
College. 


Hitchin 
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. RATES. OF. WAGES. IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
tis AS AND #ROM ist FEBRUARY, 1942 _ ; 
[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot me responsible for errors] 
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t pr working day.. . $ Plasterers 2/13. 
SE "0S Nawvies and General Labourers, 1/64. 
§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Mazons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Nora.—Carpenters and Joiners in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowance. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices 
pepe wont are for cal on delivery. At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


10s, Od. 
d. 
Os. Od. per y 


° 
Baccoo® 


ie. Od. 
10s, 6d. 
16s, Od. 
10s. Od. 


All loaded free into jorry at the works. 
of haulage is still very difficult and ony Be 
from job to job. In additien, Best British Portland Cement. 
under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, bn . Fy ee ape area. s. d. months, carriage 

ton loads upwards site paid. 
Stourbridge Firesia Firesay in paper bags,. 
1 ton to 6 tons site 214 lots at railway d 


_ 
. 


S poe 
na BAS 2 


Delivered at 





Js. per ton on ordinary “ Bi 
Prices. 
xg Coloreret ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
on - = oe —— o in 6 ton oA 
olorcre not rapii lening, acco’ 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) ........+- to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. at ton. — 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) . 10 * ee White Portland Cement (in i. 
Best Stourbridge Fire ry (London Stns.) -—- De ts gs) 5 0 
£ * air rn A (Ultra Rapid iiséoaeesr 
©] Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and 
‘upwards 0 
8 Plus packages at current Prices. 
3 Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra .... 4 0 
0 
0 


Whites 
White ‘Midhurst 
London site) 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .... 


ascone 


F 


Note.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20, sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. Log Cut Honduras M. 
Fees t ~4 o ton Is. 94d. = each. 

it Is. nett each when returned in - i 

Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less Cream | dition within two weeks Went Pare) Rename Beret ise -2ochenta7 

of tel, & oe over white Other colours. Hard £s. d. £ s, d.| Jap. Plain Oak a : fig thee ys 

¢ ~~ Bhe , Romancement 8 10 0 K C 5 arlene: Sate 

App Levy On Bricks, 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed Bricks. | Parian Coment, 7 . v ee Comers, ee é 10 0 — homers ge 

PARTITION SLABS. Cementone ours for cement according to tints per cwt. 


from £3 5s, 
Delivered on site London Area. "3, SLATES. 
* PHorPRES”” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS, First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
s. d. carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Taal yd. sup. .... 2.8 A laa sup. .. Per 1, actual. $ 


-. bane: wae ee s. d, 
2 per yd. eT Re d. + bee ate 37 3 oe: 
r yd. Lead Pe sup. .. ry a 18 by 9 

lias. by it 21. 3 2 ’ 
iy ‘ 33 0 ‘ tlings in imported sizes, £s.d 
wey10. .... BD S 2 in. by 3 in. to 4 in. by 11 in. 43 100 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BritisH COLUMBIAN Pine. 
ake ara 
in. by 11 
Hd 9 in. 


1 in, 
iv x9" x2"... ; ; 1 in. Pika dea ctatavesusantondins &7 10 0 
Per yard super ‘d/d. Free on site, London. Per square. 
_ Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth both ‘ 


STONE. 


Bata STONeE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Eark Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R. ~» per fl. CIBC ccceee 

Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK: 

Free on rail at Seaton Station.. per ft cube 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, | <§ owe 
Selected approximate —m ¢ one way, 1d. Bt 


ae fe a ae ae ae PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


bic ft. ext: Delivered in London. 
cubic ft. ex! - OH 


Sto! 4 oJ 4 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft, a F A z S.D. Biscocks CRUTCH HEAD, For IRON 
average, delivered in railway trucks at - in in. 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth . 3)/- 46/6 per doz. 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, a! Tomet Bis Cocks For IRON. 
Paddington, G.W.R per ft. cube “3 in. in. 
Do. do. Ls rcugs on road waggons as above 42/- 60/- per doz 
statio’ Mote per ft. cub. NS oe ee ae oS S FOR IRON. 
Whit 3d. cul in. j in. 
White bascbedy 34 ei Pawedy ng WOT @ SAVE TIMBER Le iS 86 208/— 
over 20 ft. average and td. beyond 30 ft ; i S.D 
Horron-Woop STONE— @ PROVIDE WORKING 3 in. 3 in eye oe 
FO.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, PLATFORM FOR 5/- 6 ye /- 372/- ae ee tik 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. : ; Dousie Nut a 
Seve twos sacs FOLLOWING TRADES din. 1 in. 
Sawn three or four si . ; Mm 5/6 
York STONE, yoyo ok ality. @ SAVE COST “ 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London, . in. 
Gi in. aye — sides ( @ SAVE WEIGHT ae: <3 def 1207 bs Pm dai per doz. 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ... rd » TRUSCON FLOORS * 6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS 13 in, 14 in. eaee yd E yo 4in. 
3 * sawn ae ee sides slabs (ran- EARL'S COURT + LONDON « » PHONE: FROBISHER 8141 11/9 14/5 a Ap a 59/6 per doz. 
mM SIZES 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs . ee is a Fag Iyin. 2in, 3in. «$y 4in. 
Rages | ag J (paving) ts : i i6 13/6 25/- /- 46/- per doz. 
in. to 2 im. ditto .....-.006 5 Pa es LEAD TRAPS WITH Cazuanc 
ye poy asin Suse : 13x6 Ibs. ry ae yj gg eg 
vered at any is Station, London. ‘ “ » . 
Scrappled random blocks . load > bry os 67/ HS/zper doe 
: Lead 
* wien res sides pny 2 Pi Soumen—Pinmbers, 1/5.. Tinmen’s, 1/9. Blow vipe. 
6 n. rubbed two sides, dito ey ) ye ) Fate: 
‘in. conn Seen re (random 


e 
econcocasacacancco™ 


BN ww 
— 
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Se 2 sea2 ee 
Size 12x 9 

Se eons 
Size 12x 9 x 4” 
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e int tio iven on this page has been 
The ormation eas 


ditto 1 age BSE ye BuILper, 
2 is tee cased Paddles Wal per Fee ais in this Sit bt ve, an far at possible the 
average prices Sa not necessarily the highest 
CAST STONE. 2 ; or ro ge oe Quality. quantity pees gd 
Deliveaod to Saaiton samt SS) Sap ; | prices—a fact which raiee. should remembered by chose 
cube: Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. a ae . & who make use of this information. Prices "ate <utiec: 
cills and copings, Ils. to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) _ 


d, 
he notin. Bt 21 io 
Del Pc mphnne so B23 ts i 


a Re ei Zine 


19/24 fhe’ ¥ 


¥ 4 TEx 
oe “a 3 ‘i 


ane —— Pon inciaive, chinhged cute 
Fidiogs “Fis Pain 25/34 5% less. gross discount. 
‘erms.— cash. end of month following ‘date of 
ee Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett valueand over. 
Har-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices 
pte es noms = yon 


2/74 
3/2 : 
/ 3/73 
3/04 4/5 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatep Som Pires—London Prices, ex Stock. 
2/7k 
2/104 
3/2 


/ 4/84 
3/11g 5/53 
4/5 6/33 


16/4 28/4 
Per ton basis 


£ 2d. 
Sane Cc Merhent uality . 7 
Com, q , 


17 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES: IN SCOTLAND. 
a ee oe aan bs ie Scotti LG ase Ooteber.B Bvery endeavour 


is made to.ensure accuracy, but we cannot be 


Berwickshire 
Bridge of Allan 
Broughty Ferry 
Clackmannanshire 











ay A a : 
Conpentem, ; 1/94, 
but 1/10 site ay ca = ii py /94, 


The pau given in this table is 


ee ccan ek cues 0: 








VARNISHES, &c. 


° 


sine 
sare 
ecoceonconnoancoosccooccooS? 


N=ONaCORANSG 


oe 
Fine ttin 
Hard Di Oak y 


(@elivered in London 
LEAD. —Shect, English, 4 4 Ib. and up 


Po pipe ' 
Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/~ per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 ewe, 2/6 per cw. exra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


id lead ex London een ton S£18 0 0. 


GLAZIN |. 
The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 











‘If your building is 
essential to the war 
effort we. can supply 
the glass and glazing 
immediately. 


Communicate at once with: 


AYGEE LIMITED 


: 100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
‘Phone: WAT 6314 (6 lines) 


ENGLAND’S LARGEST 
GLAZING CONTRACTORS 











THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


CARLUKE.—Plans ‘prepared for new 
residence and other offices, the architects 
being John Logan.& Sons, 13, Lanark-st., 
Carluke. 

HARTHILL.—Plans prepared for new 

remises at Edinburgh-rd. Mr. David J. 

tewart, architect, Westlea-st., Armadale. 


The Paint Industry. 

The Board of. Trade’s scheme to concen- 
trate the paint industry has been aban- 
doned, it. is officially. announced. Where 
arrangements have already been made by 
firms for transferring . their production 
to other firms, nucleus certificates will, 
subject to certain conditions, be’ issued. 
Full details will be given in our next issue. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 


SIGS B74 b2 RI TLS VBb. dinokmemgt 34 


1 
24 oe Clear or “R” on f ri 


ISH ROLLED PLATE. AND FIGURED 
TTHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 


Rolled plate, 4 in 
Rough cast double rolled, ~ in. 
Rough cast double rolled, sin 
igured rolled, and Ca 


Fi Cathedral, * white 
Figured = and Cathedral, tinted 
Rolled Shee! 





Glass! fi thick 
Non Actinic — c! 
gta 45 Sh in, thick 


“ VIT, » 
“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about yy in. thick— 
oo : 7 Day ook 


* Vin” tig Shen Gas, aon 18/20 oz. 
Cathedral “ Vita 
+ in. hicks 


GLASS BRICKS. . 
. 1—8 in. x 4hin. x 3fi 
.B. in, X 5$in. X 
P.B, SH in 53 in. X 
P.B. 32—73 in. x 73 in. X ' 
Radiused Corner Bricks to match up with— 
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OFFICIAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Permit System for Crawler Cranes. 

In future crawler cranes will be pro- 
duced only to crawler-excavator designs 
with crane equipment, and not as specl- 
ally designed cfawler cranes, and will 
come under the permit system now 
governing the purchase of excavators. As 
from January 1, all persons desiring to 
purchase new crawler-excavators with 
crane equipment must obtain: a permit 
from: The Joint Secretary, Engineer 
Stores Assignment Working Committee, 
Room 616, Lambeth Bridge House, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.1. This applies to all 

urchasers of such new plant, including 
focal authorities and public utility com- 
panies, irrespective of the purpose for 
which the machines are required. ak 74 
cations should be made on Form AS, 72/ 
CP/AR1, obtainable from the Joint Secre- 
tary. No ‘‘M” Form will be required. 


Purchase Tax—Utility Furniture. 

Under the Purchase Tax (Exemptions) 
(No. 5) Order, 1942, Purchase Tax has, 
as from January 1, 1943, ceased to be 
chargeable on Utility furniture. To 
qualify for exemption from tax, the 
furniture must bear all the Utility marks 
at the stage at which tax would have be- 
come chargeable—i.e., on delivery to an 
par seman 2 buyer or on transfer to a 
retail branch of the registered manufac- 
turer’s business. 


Control of Iron and Steel. 

At the request of the Ministry of 
Supply, Sir Charles Wright has been 
appointed Acting Controller of Iron 
and Steel in place of Sir John Duncan- 
son. who has undergone an operation. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS 
AND CANTEENS 


Blackpool. — T.C. propose two school 
canteens. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith, —. Derbyshire E.C. 
received approval for canteen kitchen at 
Eccles-rd. 

Clitheroe.—T.C. approved: Canteen for 
Horrocksford Lime Co. 

Eccles. — T.C. propose prefabricated 
building at Liverpool-rd. 


Hereford.—T.C. propose B.R. at Blue 


School-st. ; 

Hinckley.—U.D.C. to proceed with erec- 
tion of B.R. at Barwell. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for can- 
teens’at Bardydykes colliery, the arehi- 
tects being Will J. Wright & Kirkwood, 
Carlton House, Douglas-st., Glasgow. 

Leicester.—E.C. propose dining-room at 
Alderman Newton school for boys. 

Nottingham.—T.C. propose school can- 
teen kitchen at adford recreation 
ground. y 

Oldham.—E.C. propose conversion of 
handicraft room at Hathershaw school 
into dining-room. 

Padiham.—U.D.C. propose B.R, 

Peterborough.—T.C. propose canteen at 
electricity works, at £2,000. 

Salford. — E.C. received approval for 
canteen at St. George’s school, Welling- 
ton-st., Pendleton. 

Seaham Harbour, — U-D.C. to provide 
community feeding centre at Deneside. 
Plans by J. B. Abbey, 8. 

Skelmersdale.—U.D.C. propose B.R. 

Wirral. — U.D.C. propose B.R. at 
Heswall. 

Wolverhampton.—T.C. propose B.R. at 
Monmore Green and additional school 
canteens. 


L.M.B.A. Branch No. 3: Meeting. 

The first annual general meeting of 
Central Area No. 3 branch of the London 
Master Builders’ Association was held on 
December 14, with the chairman (Mr. 
Wilfred E. Mullen) presiding. Member- 
ship ‘was reported as 94—an increase 
during the year of 20. All the officers 
were re-elected. 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Blackburn.—Board of Governors of 
Notre Dame Catholic school, Whalley 
New-rd., have acquired adjacent premises 
for extensions. 

Brighouse.—T.C. approved: Additions 
for 4 Barker; electricity sub-station for 
Yorkshire Electric Power Co.; additions 
for Brookfoot Biscuits, Ltd.; sports 
pavilion for J. Blakeborough & Sons, Ltd. 
—E.C. propose alterations to Waring 
Green eles and Sunday-school. 

Chester.—E.C. received sanction to 
borrow £2,525 for erection of sub-station. 

Darton. — U.D.C. approved: Dairy to 
Old Hall Farm, Higham. a 

Halesowen. — Local branch of British 
Legion propose new headquarters. 

Hereford.—T.C. approved : Additions to 

arage, H. Skyrme (L.), architect, 138, 

ildmarsh-st.; alterations to photo- 
graphic studio, C. Corey, architect; altera- 
tions to premises, Nicholson & Scriven, 
architects, Cathedral-chbrs., King-st. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—T.C. approved con- 
version of meal house into dairy and 
sterilising room at Grange Farm.—T.C. 
considering using old paper mills as 
casualty depot. Plans by J. S. Weir, B.E. 

Kettering.—Council of Youth Training 
Associations propose conversion of “‘ The 
Lawns,” George-st., into training centre 
and institute. 

Kidderminster.—Watch Committee pro- 
pose additional office accommodation at 
police headquarters. 

Lees.—U.D.C. propose branch library. 

Leicestershire.—Mine Workers’ Federa- 
tion propose to establish ‘‘back to 
health’? centres for miners in various 
districts. 

Matlock.—U.D.C. propose adaptation of 
“The Firs ” as a public library. 

Narthampton.—Committee of Council 
for Physieal Training to establish Physi- 
cal Activities Club. 

Salford.—Governors of Salford Grammar 
school propose extensions.—E.C, propose 
additional accommodation for open-air 
schools. 

Sittingbourne and Milton. — U.D.C. 
Lag, Ae erection of prefabricated building 
at Johnson House for nursery. 


ences at paneer of 
rds., Eccleshall. 


Present Day Problem 


Stone.—R.D.C. ee public conveni- 


tone and Newcastle- 
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At present we have 


ample stocks of Steel Scaffolding which we 
can offer for hire at competitive prices (with 
or without labour for erecting and dis- 
mantling). Our Service is Second to None. 


The 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD. 


23 OATLANDS: DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE 





A.R.P. SCHEMES 


Barrow-in-Furness. — T.C. placed 
tract with ‘‘ Macs The Builders,” Ltd. 
Ulverston, at £718, for construction of 
rescue and decontamination depot, 
Bridgegate Farm. 

Popes 


Bollington, Ches. — U.D.C. 
nae Plans by C.: R. Smith, 
Coulsdon and Puriley.—U.D.C. accepted 
tender of B. R. Palmer & Co., 263, Church- 
rd., Mitcham, at £312, for protected sleep-~ 
ing quarters at Warlingham and Cater- 
ham casualty service depots. 
Hereford.—T.C. accepted tender of G. 
Honey, Forgate House, Holmer, Here- 
ford, at £2,688, for conversion of premises 
into fire station.—T.C. propose alterations 
to mortuary at Edgar-st., at £200. 
Meriden.—R.D.C. propose strengthening 
public communal surface shelters on 
various sites. Plans by H. Pickering, 
E. & §8., Town Hall, Coleshill, nr. Bir- 
mingham. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Shelters proposed 
at Central Newcastle High school. 
Tynemouth.—T.C. approved nn for 
decontamination building for Tyne Im- 
rovement Commission. Marshall, 
weedy & Bourn, Grainger House, 
a ge ata Newcastle-on-Tyne, archi- 
ects. 


TENDERS 


The Editor weleomes authentic informa- 
tion for this feeture from architects, sur- 
veyors or contractors. Items should reach 
4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not 
later than Tuesday morning. 

Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found 
ander ‘‘ A.R.P. Schemes.”” 

* Denotes accepted. ' 

t Denotes provisionully accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted oe 2 to modification. 

{ Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 





Birmingham.—E.C. accepted following 
tenders for building work at following 
schools: Little Green Lanes, repairs to 
buildings ; *J. R. Deacon, Lichfield, £398; 
Central Technical College, construction of 

rotective walls: *J. Broomfield & Son,' 

elgrave-rd., Birmingham, £157; Peck- 
ham-rd. school, construction of nursery : 
*J. R. Deacon, Lichfield, £139; alterations 
at three schools: *J. & F. Wootton, Ltd. 
Bloxwich, Walsall, £296; constructional 
work at Foundry-rd. school: *J. Broom-: 
field & Sons, £375; Moseley-rd., repair of 

remises: *J. T. Harris, Oakwood-rd.,: 

irmingham, £414. 

Bromsgrove. — Additions to 
Offices for cycle accommodation, for 
R.D.C. G. E. Cox, 8.: *Clements Bros.’ 
Displays), A Kidderminster-rd., 

romsgrove. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Dairy premises at 
Grange-rd.: *Maddison Bros., Burns-st., 
Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

_ Jarrow-on-Tyne.—Conversion of build- 
ings: *J. Halligan, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
qLondon (Air Ministry)—Works con- 
tracts fcr week ended January 2, 1943. 
(Value £500 and over for works services.) 

General maintenance work : ‘Hugh Cox 
& Son, Heanor, Nottingham; 
Stanley Leighton, Ltd.; London, N.W.4; 
W. Foster & Sons, Grantham; F. Bilton, 
Ltd., Cottingham, E. Yorks; The Black- 
pool Tower Co., Ltd., Blackpool. : 


{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts: 
pieced by War Dept. for week ended 

ecember 26 :— 

Perthshire: Building work, Jas. 
McIntosh, Jnr., Alva, Clackmannan- 
shire; David Beveridge, Perth. 

Lanarkshire: Building work, M. Simp- 
son & Co., Glasgow. 


Notts: Hutting (erection), Hofton & 


Council 


Son, Ltd., Beeston, Notts. 


Norfolk: Miscellaneous work, R. G. 
Carter, Ltd., Norwich. 
Rutlandshire: Miscellaneous work,: 
Thos. Denman & Sons, Melion Mowbray. 
ambs: Miscellaneous wo 
& Son, Cambridge. SSAA 








UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 
FOR 1943 








Membership 1,700 
37 Area Offices 





SUBSCRIPTION £3 .3 . 0 pa. 


"Phone or write: 
Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper Street, N.1 
CAN. 2041/2/3. 





i THE. “BUILDER 


Northamptonshire: Hutting (erection), 
Cockerill "e Sons, Northampto n. 

Suffolk: Miscéllameous ‘work, Wm. 
Sindall, Cambridge. 


Brecknockshire: Hutting (erection), 
w. ao Davies, Ltd., Abersychan, Ponty- 
pool. 

Bucks: Hutti (erection), Ekins & 
Co., Lid., Hertford; Wm. Hartley & Sons, 
Slough. 

Essex: Hutting (erection), E. A. 
Coryn & Son, Hornchurch. 

Berks: Huttin (ereection), A. C. 


Carter (Oxford), Ltd. 
Franks Harris Bros., 


Oxford; roadwork, 
Lid., Guildford, 


Surrey. : 
Somerset: Hutting (erection), Benson 
Bros. iristos oe Bristol; A. Offer & 


) 

Son, London, 8.W 

Surrey: Maiecsianeous work, G. Martin, 
Redhill; Private Estates, Ltd., Walling: 
ton. Surrey. 

Kent : Miscellaneous work, H. Goodsell, 
Maidstone. 

Hampshire: Hutti: erection), A. J. 
Dunning & Sons, Weyhill, Hants. 

Sussex : Miscellaneous work, F. W. Hill 
(Bognor Regis), Ltd., Bognor Regis. 

Dorsetshire : Miscellaneous work, John- 
son & Son (Liphook), Ltd., Liphook, 
Hants. 

Manchester.—Erection of day nursery at 
yg Cheetham, Queens Park, for 

T.C. G. Noel Hill (F.), City Architect : 
*Henry Green & Son, Stocks Farm, 
Cheetham Hill-rd., Cheetham, Manches- 
ter 8, £2,950 (estimated cost). 

Neweastie-on-T ne. .—Additions to Edge- 
field school, for E.C. F. Harvey, Educa- 
tion Architect, Northumberland-rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne: *William Hall (Contrac- 
tors), Ltd., Derwent Joinery Works, 
Gateshead, £1,870 (subject to Government 


app roval).’ 
toke Newington.—Erection of nursery 
at Victorian-rd., for T.C.: *O. & S., Ltd., 
47, Bredgar-rd., Highgate, N.19, £2,635. 


Electrical Contracting Wages. 


The National Joint Industrial Council 
for the Electrical Contracting Industry 
announce that as from the second pay 
day in January, for the pay period 
covered by that pay day, the Cost of 
Living (War Adjustment) shall be 
18s. 9d. per week, and that such addi- 
tion shall remain current .up to and in- 
cluding the first pay day in April. 











Boyle’s «sicpump” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventitating Emergeacy 


Engineers, Address: 34 MORLAND 
A¥., E. OROVYDON, SURREY. Tele: Addiscombe 1133 











'. January 82943 


Steel Scrap Appointments. 

Mr. F. 8. Towle has relinquished his 
appointment as Director for Iron and Steel 
a, Supplies. He will be succeeded by 

W. Secker, hitherto Area Re 
aes in Sheffield. Mr. J. McC 
succeeds Mr. A. J. Wainford as ‘Aion 
Representative for the North-East Coast. 

Mr. Kenneth Lampson. has_ been 
appointed Assistant Controller, Iron and 
Steel Supplies Department, Tron and Steel 
Control, Ministry of Supply. 


IF PHARAGH 


had phoned 
HORLEY 88 
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would have huill 











STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
§ Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 
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TAC SCO RITE 
10 NEWMAN ST. OXFORD ST. LONDON W.) 

















CATERING oot KM. CONTRACTORS 5, DEAN st, LONDON, Wa 





Telephone: GERrard 4711-12 








also at 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LID. 


BUILDING AND 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches througheut the country 


‘Phose: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines}, “Grams: ,“Taywoed, Southall.” 











WATerloo 5474; 











